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ARLIAMENT is to be dissolved in October, the elections are to 

take place in November, and the new House of Commons is to 
assemble on 9th December to turn the Tory Government out. 
That is a most satisfactory arrangement, and Mr. Ward Huntin 
introducing on Thursday the Bill to facilitate registration seemed 
perfectly sin¢ere in his wish to expedite matters, while the Bill 
itself is so good that it was heartily accepted by Mr. Gladstone. 
The Government have decided that they must allow the overseers 
till the 1st of August to complete the registration, but the 
revising can begin on 14th September, and if the number of 
revising barristers is increased one-third, the lists will be finished 
by 1st November, the writs out by the 9th November—won't there 
be scenes on Guy Fawkes Day !—and Parliament be convened 
within twenty-eight days of the elections. By this scheme full 
time is allowed for registration, yet the party struggle can be 
finished by a debate on the Address in time to allow the measures 
of next session to be carefully prepared. ‘The Bill indicates honest 
purpose, and requires only one improvement,—an increase in the 
number of polling-places, so that county members may not be 
ruined by carriage, or borough electors trodden to death by 
crowds, 


Count yon Bismarck has received unlimited leave of absence, and 
intends, it is said, to remain three months away from Berlin. He 
is to receive no despatches, write no letters, and transact no 
business. A French paper declares that he is suffering from 
delirium tremens, produced by a habit of swallowing small doses 
of brandy ; but the truth seems to be that the Count has been 
liable of late to attacks of nervous prostration, which, in a less 
powerful frame, would threaten either paralysis or disease of the 
heart. In his absence, Count von Moltke will be the most 
trusted adviser of the King. 





Mr. Hibbert carried on ‘Thursday night, by a majority of 36— 
184 against 148—his amendment to the fourth clause of the 
Boundaries’ Bill, which had practically the effect of restoring the 
recommendation of the Committee (presided over by Mr. 
Walpole) with respect to the boundaries of Birmingham and the 
other great cities, and overruling the recommendation of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners on boundaries. ‘The discussion on 
the question between Mr. Adderley and Mr. Bright about Bir- 
mingham was very warm, Mr. Bright justly protesting against 
adding to a borough with already 350,000 inhabitants and only 
three members 25,000 souls more, who would be taken away from 
a county (North Warwickshire) with only 116,000 inhabitants 
and two members. He argued that to diminish the population of 
North Warwickshire with its two members to 91,000, and to 
increase that of Birmingham to 375,000 with only three members, 
was to render the representation of the whole district less efficient 
than ever, and to stimulate by so glaring an anomaly the cry for 
equal electoral districts. Mr. Bernal Osborne had also a sharp 
collision with the Member for East Retford, Lord Galway, who 
said viciously that if he did wish for a third member for East 
Retford, he should not wish “to have a buffoon” for one; on 
which there were cries of “ Order !” till Mr. Bernal Osborne said, 


quite coolly, ‘* He is quite in order,”—and Lord Galway felt that { 


he had lost his temper for nothing. The dying House certainly 
does not improve in “perfection of demeanour” on its death- 
bed. 


Sir Robert Napier telegraphs that he hopes to embark the last 
of his force from Zoulla on the 1st of June, and has requested 
that the despatch of mails may cease. Ie is coming home, instead 
of returning direct to Bombay, and will receive, of course, a wel- 
come which will worry him more than Theodore was able to do. 
The troops engaged are speculating whether they will receive any 
“ batta,” as they had no prizes, and a medal. ‘The medal depends 
on the War Office, but we may, we believe, rely on the India 
House not to cheat its soldiers; and if the Indians get batta, so 
must the troops despatched from this side. 


We have spoken elsewhere of the curious scene in the Queen's 
Bench on Monday, when Chief Justice Cockburn explained to the 
Court that Mr. Justice Blackburn had entirely misapprehended 
the relation in which the legal doctrine of his recent charge in the 
case of ‘Regina v. Eyre” stood to the legal opinions held by his 
other colleagues in the Queen’s Bench. Sir A. Cockburn specified 
three important matters of legal direction in which the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Blackburn had received no assent from his colleagues, 
on all of which he himself personally was inclined to differ from 
him, and on one of which he differed strongly and positively, having 
announced his own doctrine, overruled by Mr. Justice Blackburn, 
in his charge to the Grand Jury in the case of ‘* Regina v. Nelson 
and Brand.” On this point,—the legality and justifiability of the 
seizure of Mr. Gordon and others in a region outside the ambit of 
martial law, and of their transportation for trial into the pro- 
claimed districts,—Sir A. Cockburn asserted that Mr. Justice 
Blackburn stood quite alone among the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench, and was believed by his brethren on the Bench to have 
changed his own mind within a few hours of the charge. ‘The 
Chief Justice asserted that the charge of the senior puisne judge 
of the Queen’s Bench to a grand jury is always understood to 
carry with it the authority of all the Judges of the Court, 
said that it would have been the duty of himself, Mr. J 
Lush, and Mr. Justice Hannen to have attended and delivered 
their own separate judgments, had they anticipated the raising of 
any point on which the Court were divided in opinion. Mr, Jus- 
tice Blackburn read a few words of unexplanatory explanation,— 
the true explanation apparently being that he was carried away 
by the strong bias of his own mind into a course unquestion- 
ably disrespectful to his chief, and scarcely fair to any of his 
colleagues. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Suspensory Bill passed through 
Committee yesterday week, received an additional clause giving 
notice that ‘every person who shall be appointed to any office in 
the College of Maynooth after the passing of this Act shall hold 
the said office subject to the pleasure of Parliament,” and after 
its third reading, which should have taken place,—we do not yet 
know whether it did,—last night, will go, we suppose, for execu- 
tion to the Lords next week. Mr. Hardy has intimated what 
nobody could recently doubt, that the Government intend to 
oppose it in the Lords, and, of course, Government, even without 
the enthusiastic aid of the Bishops, can commit any folly it likes 
in the Lords. We suppose there will be a great display of oratory, 
and a Balaklava charge of Bishops, headed by the Rupert of 
Debate, on the impious Commons. Will there be a single Bishop 
on the right side? Perhaps the venerable Bishop of St. David's, 
—we earnestly hope so,—will come out of the aproned ranks, and 
remind their Lordships that even a Church must ‘‘ cease to do 

evil” before it can “ learn to do well.” 


Mr. Ward Hunt moved the second reading of the Telegraphs’ 
Bill on Tuesday, and stated that he was prepared to buy all the 





Companies’ lines at their highest price before 25th May, at a cost 
of between three and four millions. Mr. Leeman opposed the 
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Bill from the private-enterprise point of view, and Mr. Gladstone | Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor Maurice, the 
and Mr. Goschen asked for more information, especially as to the | Head Masters of Harrow, Rugby, Haileybury, and Clifton the 
guarantees against an illegal or indiscreet use of the telegrams by | Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, Professor Plumptre, Rey. W 
| Rogers, Rev. W. H. Fremantle, Rey. Stopford Brooke, Rey, J. 

Llewellyn Davies, and others. Clergymen wishing to sign the 





Government. ‘That fear seems to us a relic of the wretched old 
days when the Government represented a caste; but it can easily 
be met, as Mr. Goschen suggested, by making a breach of con- | petition may obtain copies from the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 39 
fidence a misdemeanour punishable summarily by the nearest magis- Abbey Road, N.W., and the Rev. W. TH. Milman, 14 Charter 
trate. Proceedings were interrupted by the four o'clock rule, but , House Square. 
it is understood that the whole subject will be referred to a Select 
Jommi and that the st endure the C anies : F F 
Co a ttee, a a th ne 8 pa endure : 1 step for | A deputation to Mr. Disraeli last Monday from the Ulster Pro. 
= ny My sell “greed presente wes ieee of Com- | testant Defence Association and the Central Protestant Defence 
mons would be if men only lived a thousand years! Association, the principal spokesman being the Marquis of Down. 
shire, elicited from the Prime Minister the most emphatic Exeter. 

The House devoted a morsel of Wednesday afternoon to the | Hallish declaration to which he has as yet been able to educate 
position of Her Majesty's possessions between Lake Superior and | himself,—though the Protestant enthusiasm evidently stuek in 
the Pacific, a territory which Mr. Adderley described as the | his throat: “I can assure you,” he said, ‘ that so far as the 

"4: _ 5 bhi "5 + { - 

‘¢ British Far West.” Lord Milton, who has ‘ been there,” and used | Protestant Churches and Protestant institutions of Ireland are 
his eyes to purpose, showed conclusively that if we would not| concerned, you need have no fear that Her Majesty’s present 
build a road the Americans would; that the people of the Pacific | Government will not stand by them, and to the utmost of their 








Colonies and the Red River Settlement were beginning to wish 
t=] f=] 
for annexation to the United States, whose people act instead of 


chattering on Wednesday afternoons; and that the great route 
between East and West will pass through this region. Mr. 
Adderley sail a government must be established there before 
settlers will go, and the Hudson's Bay Company must be conciliated, 
i.c., bought over, before that, and Canada induced to become 
*¢ mother country ”to the colony before that, and the discussion 
ended in a vague promise that the subject should receive immediate 
attention from the Colonial Office. The bears need not be 
frightened ; the settlers are clearly not coming near thein yet; 
except indecd they be squatters from Minnesota intent on 
annexation. 


General Duroc, commanding at Strasburg, seems very anxious 
for war with Prussia. Three weeks since, says the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Times, he galloped over the Strasburg bridge, and 
began ridiculing the little tée-du-pont which defends it on the 
German side; anda few days ago he proceeded in an open boat 
down the Rhine from Huningen, inspecting the German side with 
maps, and telescopes, and all the paraphernalia of a reconnoitring 
party. The Germans consider that this was all done in bravado 
to insult them, but surely French discipline is a little too strict to 
permit any grotesquerie of that kind. It is more probable that 
the General was amusing himself, forgetful of watching eyes, of 
Berlin newspapers, and of German susceptibilities. 


The Austrian Government and the Reichsrath have come to an 
arrangement about the tax on coupons, and a very bad arrange- 
ment it is. No general property-tax is to be imposed, but only 
an income-tax on national coupons of 16 per cent., that is, in 
fact, a composition at the rate of 17s. in the pound. The French 
Government is remonstrating warmly, and it is said the Stock 
Exchanges will resist; but the bondholders seem contented, and 
bonds have gone up. It is as a precedent that the measure is so 
dangerous, as it may be copied by Governments less able to plead 
poverty than the Austrian. 


Prince Michael of Servia was shot down on the 10th of June 
by three men armed with revolvers, and has since, it may be pre- 
sumed, died, though M. Reuter does not say so. ‘The three men 
were members of one family, and killed the Prince to avenge a 
private grievance. A provisional government has been formed, 
and the representative body called together. 


We print elsewhere a letter which shows that in the late election 
in East Worcestershire, the district to which the writer refers 
actually produced six Liberal clergymen who voted for Mr. Lyttel- 
ton against only five in the last contest,—a gain absolutely of one 
in ten years, in spite of Mr. Gladstone's Irish Church policy. But 

‘ast Worcestershire is not a fair field in which to measure any 
sort of progress in Liberalism. We are happy to observe that a 
petition to the House of Lords has been prepared by a number of 
very distinguished clergymen, declaring their conviction ‘ that to 
maintain the present Established Church in Ireland as the 
National Church of that country is an injustice which legitimately 
offends the majority of the Irish people,” and, therefore, begging 
their Lordships ‘ to adopt such measures as may appear best suited 
to remove this cause of offence.” ‘The petition is signed by the 
Deans of Canterbury and of Bristol, by Archdeacon Sandford, the 


few support and maintain them.” Mr. Disraeli went on to 
j boast that, though in a minority, Her Majesty’s Government had 
secured an appeal to the people of Great Britain and Ireland on 
this great question. ‘So that if there is to be,” he said, a 
great and lamentable change in the institutions of the United 
| Kingdom, it will be by the people of the United Kingdom, and not 
by the machinations of a party of politicians who have seized a 
favourable opportunity of carrying their revolutionary designs 
into effect. The question, thereforo, is simply this,—do the 
people of the United Kingdom wish for a revolution?” We don’t 
| know ; but at all events, Mr. Disracli himself certaidly did, when 
he made the speech in 1844, of which he recently said that “in 
his historical conscience” he believed the sentiments of that speech 
“were right.” Then, precisely what he demanded was, that the 
Minister should “ effect by policy all those changes which a revolu- 
tion would do by force,”—the chief of these being the dissolution 
of the unwelcome union in Ireland between Church and State. 
Surely, when Mr. Disraeli promises the Ulster Protestants to 
“uphold the Protestant institutions of Ireland,” even they must 
feel, as they cheer him, that the time will soon come when, 
though ‘in his historical conscience” he will doubtless equally 
approve his answer to this deputation, he will nevertheless, 
historically speaking, and without reference to that confusing 
element, his conscience, be refuting their arguments and refus- 
ing their request. 


The Toronto papers mention a report, which they seem to believe, 
that Lord Mayo will be the next Governor-General of Canada. 
IIe has certainly shown pliability enough for a constitutional 
Viceroy, and he understands Fenianism ; but the deputy throne of 
Ottawa is a trying position for any but a first-rate man. How- 
ever, he is out of the running for the far more important Indian 
Viceroyalty, and that is some consolation. 





The second reading of the Bill enabling married women to hold 
personal property of their own was carried on Wednesday only by 
the casting vote of the Speaker, 123 appearing on each side of the 
question, and neither Mr. Disraeli nor Mr. Gladstone voting. 
The Speaker voted, of course, not upon the merits, but on the 
old constitutional principle of so giving his vote as to secure the 
House another opportunity of considering the subject,—namely, 
the third reading. Mr. Lopes and Mr. E. K. Karslake led off 
the opposition in speeches of little weight, Mr. Lopes insisting 
upon the horror of subjecting women to arrest for debt—*“ perhaps 
at the dinner-table.” Since women, if widowed or single, are 
already liable to arrest for debt, even at the dinner-table, we 
do not see the extraordinary horror of the suggestion. Is not the 
unprotected condition of the women who are at present so liable, 
rather an aggravation than an alleviation of the misfortune? 
| Mr. Lowe’s speech was the ablest and best on the women’s side of 
| the matter. He suggested that the law, in confiscating married 
women’s personal property and handing it over to the husband, 
must have been intended to anticipate and remove the temptation 
under which he would otherwise have laboured to extract it from 
them by tyranny. Mr. Mill admitted that if married women were 
to hold their own property they must be made liable for their 
own debts, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre showed that the change of law 
he had proposed works very well in the Northern States of America. 
The Bill, after being read a second time, was referred for amend- 
ment to a Select Committee,—and there, we suppose, is an end of 
it for the present year. 
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“There bas been a panic in Mark Lane, where the Corn-factors 
nowadays bet as heavily as their brethren of the Stock Exchange. 
On Monday, the 1st inst., two speculators failed, corn went 
down 14s. per quarter, and farmers thought they were going to 
be ruined. It was, however, a false alarm. The stock of old 
wheat, without which new wheat cannot be ground, is very low, 
the profits on imports from great distances are still small, prices 
have crept up again, and however good the crop, it is improbable 
that the average will sink this year below 64s. per quarter. 
Farmers can cultivate at that price, even if barley should remain 


at its present ‘‘ disappointing ” figure. 


The agitation against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church measure has 
not been very prosperous this last week. The Bishop of Carlisle 
(Dr. Waldegrave) addressed a meeting ten days ago, in which he 
authenticated Mr. Disraeli’s dark and mysterious hints of a con- 
federation between Rome and the Ritualists for the purpose of 
overturning the Church. But Dr. Waldegrave’s authority was 
his weak point. He relied chiefly on a work of Cardinal 
Panzani’s, composed in Charles I.’s time and recently published, 
showing the activity of the Jesuits under the second English 
Stuart. And from that Dr. Waldegrave inferred,—like a Bishop 
and a goose,—that Jesuit intrigues of a like kind are fearfully 
menacing in modern England. Archdeacon Denison has also held 
a meeting, in which, if correctly reported, he seems to have spoken 
with more warmth than intelligence. ‘* Mr. Gladstone was 
working more mischief,” he said, ** than had ever befure been wrought 
in this country” (venerable Archdeacons should not draw the long 
bow so very nearly double as that) ; ‘there were such things as 
bloodless revolutions as well as bloody revolutions, and he did not 
know which was the worst of the two. No men ever saw such a 
revolution without coming to blows, and they must come to 
blows.” Really the venerable Archdeacon should try and be more 
articulate, even on Church questions. 


There is a rumour that Mr. Eyre is to be started as a candidate 
for Westminster, in opposition to Mr. Mill, and we heartily hope it 
is true. It would be well to test British feeling by a plebiscitum 
of that kind, and ascertain once for all whether the Householders 
really desire that riotous black persons, after being quieted by the 
troops, should be hanged and flogged with piano-wire at the dis- 
cretion of their white superiors. 


Mr. Hewlett, Officer of Health for Bombay, has sent in a 
report for 1867 which vegetarians will not like. Of the 816,562 
inhabitants of Bombay, 61,994 belong to the non-flesh-eating 
castes; and while the general mortality amounts to 1-89 per cent., 
the mortality among them is 2-05 per cent., and this although they 
belong to the higher orders of society. Considering that the 
vegetarian castes of India are as criminal as any others; that the 
Burmese, who reverence all life, are remarkable for the number 
of murders they commit ; and that abstinence from flesh increases 
the death-rate by ‘16 per cent., the vegetarians must be rather at 
a loss for an argument. 


The Western Chambers of Agriculture held a meeting after 
dinner at Falmouth last week, attended by some of the most 
influential proprietors and agriculturists in the West. A re- 
solution was proposed and apparently carried unanimously that 
the exemption of personalty from poor-rates was most unfair, and 
the towns of the West were asked to co-operate with the counties 
in securing a more equitable adjustment of a burden now equal 
to an income-tax of 10d. in the pound. There are materials for 
many a hardworked session in that resolution, which will yet 
puzzle financiers more than any question of Imperial finance has 
ever done. How are local Boards to get at personal property, 
unless indeed Englishmen, like Americans, get over their fear of 
anybody knowing how much they have to spend ? 





Sir James Brooke, better known as Rajah Brooke, died on | 
Thursday, at his house in Devonshire, his dream of conquering | 
Borneo, and turning it into an English Java, still unfulfilled. 
He was a bold, upright, and somewhat over stern adventurer, with | 
a talent not only for conquering, but for conciliating Eastern | 
races. The Dyaks, whom he smote so pitilessly to put down | 
piracy, rose at his summons when he was attacked by the Chinese, | 
and extirpated his enemies, and he reigned in Sarawak an unques- | 
tioned despot, without a European soldier at his back. Fifty | 
years ago he would have added a second India to the Empire, and j 


even as it was he gave the British name a prestige in the Archi- 
pelago which makes the Dutchmen writhe. Worse men and 
feebler have ere this been laid in Westminster Abbey, but we 
suppose no claim will be made for the last Englishman who has 
waged and won a private war. 


The Racing season certainly causes more trouble and anguish of 
mind to quiet men in racing time than it does of enjoyment to the 
devotees of races, and for this the Railway Companies are in 
great measure responsible. They treat their permanent passenger 
traffic with that mild indifference with which a girl treats her 
brothers when she has just got a lover. There is the South- 
Western Railway, for example ; not only does it make its regular 
morning passengers suffer terribly from enormous delays in their 
usual morning trains, but it actually declines to take them back 
at all to any station on the Reading line below Staines on the 
evening of the Ascot Cup day. It is using, we suppose, both lines 
of rail for “‘up” trains from Ascot to Staines, and for ‘‘ down” 
trains from Ascot to Reading, and so cannot afford to attend to 
its regular passengers at all. If any unhappy man lives at Egham, 
Sunningdale, or beyond, he must sleep in town, or walk or ride all 
the way from Staines to his home. And then the horrors of the 
journey up to town the morning after cup day! ‘The train comes 
up half-an-hour too late, stops at every station instead of going 
into town without stopping, nay, stops meditatively between the 
stations as well when the passengers put their heads out and the 
guard is sanguine of getting on again in a quarter of an hour or 
so! And to add to all the injuries of the journey, boys’ schools 
packed in railway carriages are massed in force at specific points 
on the route, where they cheer idiotically as the train passes them 
at the rate of a languid walk. 


The Government has decided that Mr. Street shall be architect 
for the Palace of Justice and Mr. Barry for the new National 
Gallery, and it is currently believed by the sanguine that about 
five years hence the actual buildings will be commenced. No 
alteration, however, has yet been announced in the truly English 
system of paying the architects by a per-centage upon the outlay, 
and thus bribing them to waste as much money as they possibly 
can, an engagement they, as a rule, most earnestly fulfil. Suppose 
Mr. Street were offered 50,000/. if he finished the work within 
the estimate, with a forfeit of 10,0001. for every 100,0002. in 


excess ? 


Rather large sales uf money stock having taken place, the value 
of Home Securities has fluctuated this week. Yesterday, Consols 
for money left off at 95 to 95}; for the account, 954}. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents., 943, 95 ; Exchequer Bills, 14s. to 16s. 
prem. ‘There has been a good business doing in Indian Securities 
at very full prices. Indian Stock, 214} ex. div.; India 5 per 
Cents. Rupee Debentures, 1043 ; and India Bonds, 31s. to 35s. 
prem. ‘The transactions in Foreign Bonds have been only mode- 
rate. The supply of capital in the Discount market is very large, 
and the best short commercial paper has been discounted as low 
as 1} 3 per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England 
is now 22,204,815/.; in the Bank of France, 48,253,000/. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— ; 
Friday, Juno 6. Friday, June 15, 


Mexican 163 exe 16} 


Spanish... eco ooo ove 38} eco 875 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358 ... ose ove ese 63} a 63 

" »»5 Rw wm wo we 65 ove 65 
United States 5.20's ... sco ave eon 724 723 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, June 6. Friday, June 15, 


Great Eastern... 35} oe 364 
Great Northern eve eve ooo ove eve 103 1034 
Great Western —- - ww 0 534 534 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... one ~~ ove 129 ove 129 
London and Brighton ™ 53 ove 524 
London and North-Western eve ooo eee 115} one 116} 
London and South-Western ove ove eco 92 ove 92} 
London, Chatham, and Dover 20} ase 20g 
Metropolitan ... ° - 1105 ove Tilt 
Midland... ove eco ove ooo ove exe 106} eco 106§ 
North-Eastern, Berwick... ae _ we 103} ove 108] 
Do. rn a) 944 ove PA 


South-Eastern... nee ane oo eee oo 764 on 764 xd 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. WALPOLE AND THE BOUNDARY BILL. 


NE by one, the abler, graver, and more independent 
members of the Tory party,—the men who most nearly 
represent the silent Conservatism of the country, and are least 
attracted by the mere desire of power,—are gliding away 
from Mr. Disraeli’s standard. A few weeks ago no less than 
four of them, county members of the most respectable kind, 
rose one after another to protest against the discredit which 
the continuance of government by a minority brought on 
Parliamentary institutions. And now Mr. Walpole, a Cabinet 
Minister under Lord Derby, and one who did not shrink back 
even from Household Suffrage, is ranging himself in the ranks of 
the independent Opposition. It is impossible to read his 
masterly speech of Monday, delivered as Chairman of the 
Select Committee on Boundaries, without perceiving that he 
objects on principle and in detail to one of the vital principles 
maintained by Mr. Disraeli; that he feels no sympathy with 
his thirst for power, and no confidence in his party tactics. 
He refuses point-blank to “protect the agricultural interest ” 
by disembowelling the counties. Mr. Disraeli has always 
maintained that the suburban population, which will hence- 
forward tell so heavily in many county elections, ought in 
justice to be included in the nearest boroughs; that the 
county constituency should be, so far as possible, purely agri- 
cultural. His “instructions ” to the Boundary Commissioners 
were carefully drawn to secure that end, power to diminish 
the absurd extent of boroughs like Shoreham being distinctly 
refused, while power was given, or at least understood by the 
Commissioners to be given, to recommend such absurdities in 
the other direction as the inclusion of Leamington, a 
watering-place witha nomad population, in the ancient 
county town of Warwick, two or three miles away. Mr. 
Walpole, however, as Chairman of the Select Committee 
appointed to consider the Commissioners’ verdict, repudiates 
Mr. Disraeli’s trickery and his policy together. He insists 
that there must be some “community of interests” between 
the different parts of the boroughs thus increased, ridicules 
the notion of throwing Leamington into Warwick, points out 
with apprehension instead of pleasure the colossal size to 
which the Commission would raise some of the new boroughs, 
—Birmingham, for example, containing under their report 
four times the entire remaining population of the county,— 
and finally, declares boldly that the existence of composite 
constituencies, constituencies filled with citizens as well as 
agriculturists, is a good thing, and not a bad thing. The 
ringing cheers from the Opposition which accompanied Mr. 
Walpole’s speech showed how thoroughly its inner meaning 
was appreciated, and how severe was the blow administered 
tothe Tory Chartists. There is not a more Conservative 
member in the House of Commons than Mr. Walpole. He 
belongs to the Tories of that slightly ecclesiastical type—the 
country gentlemen who are half bishops—which of all types 
in existence is least affected by Liberal ideas. He has been a 
Cabinet Minister for years, has shown no crotchettiness, and 
has consented to suppress bitter personal grievances against 
Mr. Disraeli. The great question at issue, the fate of the 
Irish Church, is one which interests every fibre of his nature, 
and one on which he is full of unquestioning sympathy with 
the majority of his own side. He is, however, a man of culti- 
vation, of honour, and of independence, with a conscience only 
too sensitive for office ; and he is therefore compelled, as every 
such man will sooner or later be compelled, to abandon his 
leader, and do his duty to the country without thought of the 
consequences to the Government he nevertheless tries hard to 
support. It isa bad omen for any Ministry when it alienates 
men like Mr. Walpole, for they can only be alienated when 
they are compelled to obey their consciences rather than their 
instinctive sympathies. 

In this matter he is a man of sagacity also. There are 
Tories, we know, who are not merely party Tories, who 
deliberately believe that existing arrangements are, on the 
whole, better than any which will replace them, and who, 
therefore, look before as well as behind, and refuse for an 
immediate party advantage to sacrifice all the ancient arrange- 
ments which give that party strength. To them Mr. Walpole 
addressed a short sentence which contained a very impressive 
warning. The policy of gutting the counties, so strongly 
advocated by the Premier, wise as it may appear to Mr. 
Spofforth, will ultimately be fatal to Conservatism. It would no 
doubt be very pleasant for the Tories of Warwickshire in the next 
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election to be relieved of all voters who learn their opinions 
amidst the vigorous life and free mental intercourse of 
Birmingham, who know something more of politics than Mr 

Bromley, and are aware that Liberals can perceive as well a 
Tories what the counties really want. But statesmen do not 
change constitutions to carry a single election. They see very 
clearly that the tendency of affairs is towards electoral 
equality, and hesitate to create inequalities so gross that their 
extinction is only a question of time. It would be very pleasant 
indeed to party Tories to think that Birmingham, with 400,000 
people, had only three representatives ; but thoughtful Tories 
remember that those 400,000 people constitute four-fifths of 
the whole population, and that for them to be outvoted by the 
remainder would be an anomaly too patent to be durable, 
The pleasure of spiting Mr. Bright, and annoying those whg 
elect him, would be dearly purchased at the price of reducing 
Warwickshire to such a position that if justice were ever done 
it would have but one-fourth the seats possessed by its greatest 
town. It is surely better, they think, that elections in 
Warwickshire should be affected by the suburban vote, than 
that they should be swamped for ever by an irresistible urban 
majority. The country electors can at least moderate the 
tone of the candidates they help to elect or oppose, but over 
borough members they will have no power whatever. The 
phenomenon of the age in England is the rapid growth of 
great suburbs, the tendency shown by the country population 
to drift steadily towards the centres of active life, and of the 
inhabitants of cities to sway to the radius just outside. There 
is not the smallest proof that either of these tendencies has 
yet done its work, much that its full operation is as yet but 
partly felt. Every village as it becomes educated loses some 
of its population, while every increase of wealth urges a new 
body of citizens into the fresher air. To include these new 
cities within the ancient boroughs is to lose the last chance of 
winning them over to Conservative opinions, to bind them 
hand and foot to the cities, to make opinion uniform, and 
ultimately to hand over England to an electorate taught by 
Tories to be anti-agricultural. It is more than probable, it 
seems to many observers almost certain, that before 1900, 
that is, in a single short generation, within a time which 
men, already mature, may live to see, two-thirds of the 
population of Great Britain will live a life wholly, or 
in great part, municipal, rather than agricultural. One- 
half of this number, at least, will be more or less sub- 
urban, and for the counties to throw them off, to reject 
their alliance, to break the threads which may still bind them 
to “the country,” to expel them from the chance of county 
distinction, and declare that they are and shall be confined to 
municipal politics, is little short of suicide. It is a folly 
only popular with Conservatives because it will for a minute 
give them some very slight advantages, and one which it is the 
interest of their own leaders to expose. Mr. Disraeli will not 
expose it, because, except for the moment, he is indifferent 
whether the party lives or dies, but those who care for its 
future will do well to study Mr. Walpole’s over brief and 
cautious hints. 

There is another reason why moderate Tories should be 
careful how they expel the suburban residents from the 
counties to which they now belong. The composite consti- 
tuencies are as yet so incoherent that it is dangerous to 
predict their ultimate action, but we have a strong sus- 
picion that it will not be mainly Radical; that after an elec- 
tion or two we shall see them often prefer men who in 
all but name will resemble the “Old Whigs.” Whatever 
the powers of Lord Derby’s mind, prescience is not among 
them, — he has never swallowed that boiler yet, as he 
once promised to do,—and he has seldom been more 
mistaken than when he talked of ‘dishing the Whigs.” As 
politicians, we like neither them nor their ways; but we 
strongly suspect they are a natural product of the British soil; 
that they will always attract that curious compound of desire 
for improvement, dislike to change, and social flunkeyism 
which is called “British opinion,” and is supposed to rule 
elections. Their incompetence to administer is a temporary 
feature in their party history, and they may yet regain much 
of their ancient hold on the population. If they do, if it 
turns out, as we half suspect it will turn out, that they come 
to the front once more, their strongholds will be the suburban 
counties, where a constituency singularly incoherent will be 
bound together most easily by known names ; being singularly 
well-to-do, will prefer rich men, and being exceptionally 
flunkeyish will delight in electing men of rank. It is something 
more than probable that a Marquis of Hartington or a Lord 
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Grosvenor would be a very dangerous candidate in East Surrey, 
or South Essex, or West Kent, and though that possibility 
may offend us, we do not precisely see why it should be so 
distasteful to the more thoughtful section of Conservative 

oliticians. Do they prefer to have it all “London,” and to 
give London her seventy seats ? 





THE CHIEF JUSTICE AND MR. JUSTICE BLACKBURN. 


HE extraordinary and probably unprecedented scene which 
took place in the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday 
will more than justify all that we said last week as to the 
diametrically opposite views of Mr. Eyre’s criminal, and still 
more, as it turns out, legal responsibilities, taken by the Chief 
Justice of England and the senior Puisne Judge of the Queen’s 
Bench, Mr. Justice Blackburn. At the meeting of the Court 
on Monday, the Chief Justice explained that he was obliged 
éo correct the statement which had gone forth that Mr. Justice 
Blackburn had consulted his brother Judges as to his legal 
directions in Mr. Eyre’s case, and had had their approbation 
for the doctrines so laid down. On the contrary, said Sir 
A. Cockburn, the only legal propositions on which he had 
been consulted, and to which he had given his hearty assent, 
were these,—that a governor having power to proclaim 
martial law cannot be held criminally responsible for a mere 
error of judgment in so doing, if he has exercised reasonable 
discretion, that is, has brought to his decision of the case that 
“careful, conscientious, and considerate judgment ”’ which may 
fairly be expected from persons invested with authority,—that 
honesty of intention would not be held sufficient without a 
reasonable amount of care, self-restraint, and wisdom in guid- 
ing that intention ; but that, if this reasonable amount of care, 
self-restraint, and wisdom can be assumed, he is not criminally 
responsible for the consequences, even though it prove that he 
wasinerror. Further, according to the Chief Justice, such a 
governor must exercise the same reasonable care and judg- 
ment in prolonging the duration of martial law after it 
bad once been put in force, as in first proclaiming it. 
Finally, if he has even blundered as to his legal powers 
in proclaiming martial law, but has acted under the proper 
official advice as to what his legal powers are, he cannot 
‘be held criminally responsible for what he does under such 
legal advice, even though it appears subsequently that he has 
actually exceeded his legal powers. Nor would he be criminally 
liable for the excesses of subordinates to which he was not acces- 
sory. Such and no other, according to the Chief Justice, sup- 
ported by Mr. Justice Lush (who tells us, moreover, that Mr. 
Justice Biackburn himself admits that these were the only 
doctrines reduced to writing to which he had the express 
assent of his brother Judges of the Queen’s Bench), were the 
doctrines to which he had given any sort of assent. Nothing 
was said in the written document on the legality of Mr. 
Gordon’s apprehension beyond the limits of martial law, and 
his despatch to Morant Bay ; and not only was nothing said, 
but the Chief Justice positively affirms, and Mr. Justice 
Blackburn does not deny, that ‘almost till the eve of the 
delivery of the charge, the opinion of Mr. Justice Blackburn 
himself was that the apprehension and removal of Gordon 
were in point of law unjustifiable. It certainly was so 
understood by other members of the Court, and I believe I 
am warranted in saying that the statement of the learned 
judge to the Grand Jury on this head took the other members 
of the Court as much by surprise as it certainly didme. Had I 
been led to expect that in a charge delivered in my own Court, 
my opinion declared to the grand jury in the case of “Regina v. 
Nelson and Brand”’ would have been thus authoritatively 
overruled, I should assuredly have deemed it my duty to 
declare my own opinion to the Grand Jury, and to apprise 
them that the statement of the law thus made to them had 
not the sanction of any other member of the Court besides 
that of the learned judge who gave it.” The Chief Justice 
goes on to say that ‘‘the seizure of Mr. Gordon was in the 
opinion of the majority of the Judges of this Court altogether 
unjustifiable and illegal.” 

This remarkable censure of Mr. Justice Blackburn,—for to 
that the Chief Justice’s language certainly comes,—does not 
seem to us to be more grave or more startling than the occa- 
sion really required. We are still unable to understand Sir 
Colin Blackburn’s blunder. He himself said positively, in the 
remarks he made after Mr. Justice Cockburn had concluded, 
that he had carefully read the Chief Justice’s charge in the case 
of “Regina v. Nelson and Brand,” and that he had come to the 
conclusion—“ it may be an erroneous one, but it is one that I 


still entertain.—that there was no point on which it was 
necessary to give the Grand Jury a direction, on which my 
opinions as to the law was in conflict with any direction 
contained in that charge.” Is the emphasis here on the word 
direction? And does ‘direction’ mean only what the judge 
laid down authoritatively with express reference to the Grand 
Jury’s immediate duty? If so, it is possible Mr. Justice 
Blackburn may be technically correct. But that he had expressly 
overruled some of the most emphatic legal opinions laid down 
by the Chief Justice to the grand jury in the case of Lieu- 
tenant Brand and Colonel Nelson, there is no doubt at all. 


Compare, for instance, the following statements :— 


Tue Cater Justice. 

“Tam of opinion, therefore, that 
in their individual capacity the 
Governor and the Custos, if they 
had a really honest belief in the 
guilt of Mr. Gordon, were warranted 
in apprehending him. But for 
what purpose? In my judgment, 
the only purpose for which they 
could legitimately apprehend him 
was in order to hand him over to the 
civil tribunals which had power to 
take cognizance of his offence... . . 
The duty that attaches upon the 
apprehension of an offender under 
such circumstances is immediately 
to hand him over to the first civil 
authority which can be found. . . . 
I entertain a very strong opinion 
that the whole proceeding—the 
seizing him where he was, the put- 
ting him on board a steamer, and 
taking him to Morant Bay, and 
handing him over to the martial 
tribunal—was altogether unlawful 
and unjustifiable. ... I know it 
has been said and written that it 
was justifiable to take Mr. Gordon 
to Morant Bay because he had been 
as much guilty of high treason and 
sedition there as he had been at 
Kingston, and that as all crime is 
local, it was competent to the 
authorities to take or send him to 
be tried in that part of the island 
where he had been guilty of the 
offence laid to his charge. Now, it 
is perfectly true that crime is in a 
legal sense local, and that accord- 
ing to the law of England a man 
must be tried where the offence 
with which he is charged is alleged 
to have been committed. .. . But 
it does not follow that if a man is 
capable of being tried in one of 
two counties, and you have got him 
in a county where he may be tried, 
you can send him into another 
where he may also be tried, simply 
because you think you are more 
likely to get a conviction, or that 
justice is there going to be admin- 
istered by a sterner judge, who 
will be likely to measure out a 
larger amount of punishment. 
That would be a most arbitrary 
and unwarrantable exercise of 
authority. If you have gota man 
where you can try him, you must 
try him there, and you have no 
right to take your choice of the 
tribunal because you think you 
may have a greater chance of 
success before the one than before 
the other. So that here, if Gordon 
could have been tried either at 
Kingston or that part of the county 
of Surrey where martial law was 
in operation, having him at Kings- 
ton, they had no right to take him 
to Morant Bay to be tried.” 





Mr. Jvstice Biacksurn. 
(Times’ Report.) 

“When martial law was in force 
in a particular district, Mr. Eyre 
caused five or six persons to be 
seized out of that district and to 
be carried into it to be tried for 
alleged offences there, and of these, 
one (Gordon) was so tried and con- 
victed and executed. Two others 
(Phillips and Morris) were, with or 
without trial, flogged. The others 
were not so tried, but were detained 
in custody...... Then arises 
the question whether, looking 
at these acts, this could be 
justifiable. J have considered that 
point carefully and have come to 
the conclusion that, looking at what 
martial law was, it might, under pro- 
per circumstances, be justifiable. It 
is a great principle that ‘the trial 
of crime is local,’ and that offences 
are to be tried where they are 
alleged to have been committed. 
No doubt, in the case of martial 
law, one of the reasons for it, the 
ae of the trial by 
ordinary law, would not apply when 
the arrest was out of the district 
where the rebellion was going on. 
But then the Legislature contended 
that there should be the power of 
summary trial in order that parties 
might thus be more quickly tried, 
with a viow to the effect of this in 
stopping the progress of insurrec- 
tion. And so, if that was really the 
object, it might be justifiable, or, at 
all events, not criminal, though it 
might be otherwise if the motive 
was indirect... . If you believe 
that Mr. Eyre sent him to be tried 
merely to get rid of him as a 
troublesome fellow, that was an act 
of oppression, and you should find 
the Bill. But if you believe, putting 
yourselves in Mr. Eyre’s position, 
seeing, so to speak, with his eyes, 
hearing with his ears, and having, 
the state of things before you 
which was before him, if you 
believe that he bond fide thought 
that there was this conspiracy 
through the island, and that it 
was likely to break out into insur- 
rection unless suppressed, and that 
it was really necessary and proper, 
for the sake of checking it, that 
Gordon, whom he had believed was 
at the head of it, should be sum- 
marily tried, and that it was 
important that he, as the head of 
the insurrection, should be made an 
example of at once,—in order to 
stop the insurrection, — then I 
think that under the circumstances 
it cannot be said that the act was 
not justifiable. On the contrary, I 
think he would have been excused 
in so acting, under the powers con- 
ferred by the local Legislature.” 





If these two legal directions are not in express and absolute 
contradiction to each other, and if that fact was not palpable 
to Mr. Justice Blackburn, we must be incapable of understand- 
ing the simplest propositions. We can only interpret Sir 
Colin Blackburn’s assertion that he had not traversed any legal 
direction given by the superior Judge to the Grand Jury in 
the case of Lieutenant Brand and Colonel Nelson, by suppos- 
ing him to say that in that case, as Mr. Eyre’s act in seizing 
Gordon was not sub judice, the only persons indicted being 
Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand, the Chief Justice’s 
opinion was not so much a direction to the grand jury, as an 
obiter dictum which need not have so much weight. Yetit was 
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an opinion most elaborately argued,—argued at far greater 
length than our extract can give the least idea of,—most con- 
fidently and emphatically expressed,—and one which, as the 
Chief Justice tells us without any dissent from Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, was shared by the latter to the very eve of his 
charge, and which was believed by his colleagues to be still 
held by him until they saw in print his confident over-ruling 
of that opinion. Surely there was something positively in- 
decent in thus over-ruling a legal opinion so elaborately laid 
down by his superior judge, and so recently acquiesced in by 
himself, without even a citation of it, and without the slightest 
respect to the great authority from whom he was compelled to 
differ. Sir Colin Blackburn admits that he had carefully 
studied his superior’s judgment. He must, therefore, have 
known that he was positively and authoritatively contradict- 
ing it without so much as a review,—and this to a grand 
jury, whose business it is not to convict, but only to say 
whether or not it is a case which requires a full argument and 
a judicial investigation. Indeed, it was a positively flagrant 
breach of legal usage in the whole tone of Sir Colin Black- 
burn’s charge, that his language was adapted throughout 
for a petty jury, who have to decide finally on the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner, and not for a grand jury, who have 
only to decide whether or not there is a primd facie case for 
full argument and judicial investigation. 

Let us consider what is the result of Mr. Justice Black- 
burn’s extraordinary prepossession by political prejudices. He 
had, in the first place, given the authority of his colleagues 
to three legal doctrines which were not only not shared by 
his brethren in the Queen’s Bench, but either emphatically 
repudiated or gravely distrusted by the most distinguished of 
them,—(1) that martial law in the modern meaning of the 
term was ever exercised in this country with any pretence of 
legality against civilians not taken in arms; (2) that the 
Jamaica statutes authorized martial law in any other sense 
than by compelling the inhabitants to military service, and 
subjecting them while engaged in it to military law; (3) in 
justifying the removal of Mr. Gordon and the other five 
prisoners from a region not subjected to martial law to a 
proclaimed district, and there summarily trying or imprison- 
ing them. Moreover, on the last point Mr. Justice Blackburn 
not only misled the grand jury as to the legal views of his 
colleagues, but misdirected them in their practical conclusion. 
The Chief Justice and the majority of the Court must have 
directed them to find a true bill on the count charging Mr. 
Eyre with illegal and unjustifiable conduct towards these six 
men,—for which conduct Mr. Eyre not only had, but claimed 
the sole responsibility, not even affecting to act under legal 
advice in what he did,—and probably also the Court would 
have indicated clearly enough the Chief Justice’s opinion that a 
true bill should also be found on the count charging Mr. Eyre 
with needlessly prolonging the duration of martial law after the 
insurrection was suppressed. On the whole, it is impossible 
to conceive a greater amount of misrepresentation, both in 
legal doctrine and in practical direction, than Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, owing, no doubt, to the overpowering force of his 
prepossessions, was guilty of in this case. Ifthe Chief Justice 
had not openly disavowed his colleague, and corrected the 
statements he had made, he would have been not only unjust 
to his own reputation, but infinitely more unjust to his 
country. As it is, his authority will, we hope, do much 
to counteract the mischiefs of Mr. Justice Blackburn’s charge. 
The Zimes says that the great lawyers of the country are almost 
equally divided as to the legality of Mr. Eyre’s proceedings. 
So far is this from being true, that of the great legal authorities 
who have been judicially concerned in this case, five have been 
clear for the necessity of a judicial investigation, and only one has 
charged in a contrary direction. We know that Sir Thomas 
Henry, Mr. Vaughan, and three of the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench, the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Hannen, and Mr. Justice 
Lush all hold that there was strong primd facie evidence for 
trial. The majority of the Grand Juries, who understand, 
apparently, nothing of law, and less of justice, are on the 
other side,—the side of Mr. Justice Blackburn,—but what the 
great majority of our great lawyers think is no longer 
doubtful. 





THE FALL OF SAMARCAND. 


: ie occupation of Samarcand by the Russians will prove, 
we fear, a very grave event. No details have yet 
reached England, the report of the Emir’s death is not con- 
firmed, and Russian officers in Central Asia systematically 
overrate the number of their opponents, not, we believe, to 
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deceive their own Government, but to excite interest ip the 
Russian people. Nevertheless, it seems certain that a battle 
was fought early in May, that the Emir of Bokhara wag 
defeated, and that Samarcand either surrendered or wag 
taken by storm; and those incidents, if true, involve the sub. 
jugation of Bokhara. These Asiatic States never rally, the 
people are hardly interested enough to organize guerilla war 
and the “moral” power of the Czars is almost irresistible, 
Even in India, the natives, who do know something of English 
strength and weakness, usually submit after one defeat; and 
up there, in those regions behind the world, the Czar seems 
greater, less human, more like a supernatural agent, than ever 
the Company seemed in Hindostan. Bokhara may hence. 
forward be considered a Russian dependency, and the difficul- 
ties already so thick round the Indian Viceroy will, we fear, 
almost overwhelm him. The great Club which governs India, 
and has so often proved itself stronger than the Viceroys, 
already irritated by the policy of inaction, will be half frenzied 
with humiliation and fear, and may compel Sir John Lawrence, 
with or without sanction from home, to intervene in the 
struggle. The pressure from Afghanistan itself will be tre- 
mendous, every chief declaring that unless he receives support 
from Calcutta he will seek it in Samarcand. The anti-Russian 
section of the India House will point triumphantly to this con- 
firmation of their fears, and from St. Petersburg, Constanti- 
nople, and Teheran grave information will begin to flow in on 
the Foreign Office. The Anglo-Indians will be almost ready to 
conquer Afghanistan by subscription, and though they are, as we 
deem, utterly in the wrong, it is folly to ignore the arguments 
they adduce. The Zimes does good service in resisting their pres- 
sure; but nothing is gained byasserting that the independence of 
Bokhara does not matter, and that Russia has no interest in the 
conquest of India. The independence of Bokhara does matter, 
for three very important reasons. First and least, its conquest 
will enable the Russians to plant themselves on the Oxus, in a 
position from which they can open a road to Herat, can avail 
themselves of their influence in Teheran, and can spread through 
Afghanistan and Northern India the idea that “they are 
coming.” Secondly, the victory will show them to the tribes 
of the North as the heirs of Jenghiz, the possessors of his 
capital, the owner of the green stone to which all Tartar roads 
converge. Thirdly, they have arrived within the charmed circle 
covered by the Hindoo imagination, within the world of which 
Punjabees have heard, within the region from which all con-- 
querors of India have descended into the plains. Henceforward, 
for years to come, a restless expectation of a white Jenghiz will 
be visible through Northern India, a vague impression that 
“a cycle is past” very dangerous to all habitudes of quiet 
submission. Bokhara is far from Herat, Herat far from 
Peshawur; but Calcutta is twice as far as the farthest, and yet 
a rumour in a Calcutta bazaar can make Peshawur bubble 
with excitement. The Russians are not in the citadel, are not 
near it; but they have emerged from the Northern shadow 
into the brighter light, and are visible to its garrisons. They 
have, moreover, we repeat, one direct, immediate, and most 
pressing interest in the conquest of India. They are, to speak 
figuratively, lords of the mountain, while it isin the plain that 
wealth must be sought. They are masters of Northern Asia from 
the Pole to the Oxus, from the Caucasus to the Sea of Okhotsk, 
that is, of a world lying in shadow almost impenetrable to 
European eyes, of cities of which we know nothing, of plains 
scarcely traversed by white men, but in which the human 
race might encamp, of ranges as vast though not as high as 
the Andes, of rivers as long though not as navigable as the 
Mississippi. By incessant exertion and great expenditure, by 
disciplining nomad warriors and by never forgiving an act of 
disobedience, they do contrive to maintain some effective 
government through these vast regions ; but they bitterly need 
revenue, and revenue grows further South. It is impossible 
for a Russian statesman to read a report from Central Asia, 
to glance at a map, to sanction an expedition without longing 
to possess some one of the regions to the South, where the 
population is as thick as the jungle, where the earth yields a 
hundred and seventy fold, where a pitiless yet scientific 
government could tax @ miséricorde. Statesmen may reject 
altogether imaginative nonsense about a plan for the conquest 
of the world, and yet believe that the Russian Treasury 
thirsts for a slice either of India or China, that the Foreign 
Office of St. Petersburg sees well how terrible a diversion a 
Russo-Persian force might create in the next struggle for 
Stamboul. ; 

We do not wonder in the least at the Anglo-Indian excite- 
ment, or even at the form it usually assumes, It was not by 
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sitting still that India was conquered, and those who con- 
gered it naturally believe that the audacity which has 
succeeded for a century will succeed for ever. Difficulties 
have no meaning for men who see 70,000 Europeans ruling a 
continent and a fifth of the human race. What is Candahar, 
that a man who invaded Scinde should hesitate to enter it? or 
Afghanistan compared with Abyssinia? or Bokhara, when one 
has helped to plunder the Summer Palace of the Emperors of 
China? It is all natural enough, and in its way creditable 
pesides—there being virtues as useful as humility,—but still 
it is the duty of the English Press to warn the Anglo-Indians 
that they must wait for the signal, and that it will not be 
iven yet, or given in the way they demand. Even admitting 
their data, that Russia does intend one day to conquer India, 
and that her encampment on the Oxus brings her within 
the range of the grand Southern Viceroyalty, the way to meet 
her is not to occupy up to Herat. Down to the Suleiman, 
or, if that is too much to ask, down at least to Herat, the 
conquests of Russia are beneficial to the world. She is civil- 
izing and organizing races who could neither be civilized nor 
organized without conquest, is bringing lands as separate as if 
they were in another world within the influence of Europe. 
The process is a good one even if its motive be mere selfish- 
ness, and it is accomplished, as we believe, without any extra- 
vagant amount of human suffering. If it were not, the minute 
white force employed in Asia, less, we believe, than 50,000 in 
all, could not hold down half a world, nor could desert tribes 
be turned by two or three officers into effective Russian 
cavalry. It is no business of ours to interrupt a movement 
which, among other momentous results, guarantees the weak 
and wealthy South of Asia, with its 500 millions of inhabitants 
—the half, at least, of mankind—from ever again being con- 
quered by barbarian hordes. We have no moral duty in the mat- 
ter, unless it be to come to such an arrangement with Russia as 
shall enable her and us to govern leniently, to do our destined 
work without overmuch either of suspiciousness or oppression. 
Had the offer of the Emperor Nicholas to Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour been accepted, an arrangement might have been made 
which would have given Europe centuries of quiet supremacy 
in Asia, and even yet that splendid result is not wholly beyond 
the range of possibilities. Arrangement with Russia, not 
struggle against Russia, ought, if she will consent, to be the 
British policy in Asia, and the nearer she comes to our frontier 
the more clearly will that arrangement seem possible to the 
Indian Government. If it is not, if the division of Asia 
without the division of her revenue seems to Russian states- 
men unendurable, the great contest can still be fought out 
most easily in the Punjab, where our armies have the wall of 
the Himalaya for a frontier, the sea for a flanking fortress, and 
an entire system of Railways for a base. If any one desired 
to assign us the worst position conceivable for that battle of 
Armageddon, it would be Afghanistan, with the Himalaya 
between us and our resources, with no clear road to the sea, and 
with all India quivering with excitement in our rear. Let the 
Russians drag themselves over the desert, but it is not for us 
to impose that task upon ourselves. The Anglo-Indians say 
the natives will rise, and that is of course the most terrible of 
the contingencies in the future; but they can rise behind us 
just as well as around us, and are far more likely to do it. 
Why Hindostanee Mohammedans should love an invader who 
is the sworn foe of the Moslem faith, who is menacing 
it in Constantinople and crushing it in Central Asia, we 
have yet to learn; but granting the improbable, the worst 
possible way to fight a tiger is to stand with your back to his 
mouth. 

On the question of subsidies or the “ medium policy,” as it is 
called, Sir John Lawrence, we imagine, will be compelled to 
yield, and we do not feel strongly impelled to object. Half a 
million goes a great way north of the Indus, and if the Anglo- 
Indians like to waste 120,000/. a year in enabling a son of 
Dost Mohammed to keep up a decent army, or a few thousands 
more in buying contradictory information, there is no particular 
reason why they should not be gratified. We would much 
rather spend the money in buying the fidelity of the door- 
keeper tribes, the tribes of the passes, who are only restless 
because they cannot eat rocks ; but the Government of Lahore 
is the proper authority to decide a point like that, which at 
Worst involves only an endurable outlay of cash. Our 
contentions are, that if Russia is friendly, she is a better 
neighbour than the brigands she is treading down; and 
if she is hostile, she can best be resisted within the 
Suleiman. 








THE CROTCHETTY CHURCH LIBERALS ON THE 
IRISH CHURCH. 


MONGST the most remarkable political spectacles of our 
time are the apologies made by the genuine but 
crotchetty Church Liberals,—of whom Professor Brewer, of 
King’s College, is perhaps the best specimen,—for the Irish 
Church. Professor Brewer wrote a letter to the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Monday, wherein he recited why he regarded Mr. 
Gladstone’s propositions on the subject “ with dismay,’—why 
he considered that they had been “foisted on the world” 
under the most atrociously “false pretensions,”"—why, though 
wearing “the mask of liberty, they are most perilous to 
liberty, "—why, while vaunting “ their justice,” they are, to his 
thinking, “grossly unjust.” Of course all sincere supporters 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, who know, as almost all men know, 
that Professor Brewer is a very liberal Churchman, and a very 
able and learned man, read his letter with the sort of trepida- 
tion with which a schoolboy looks at his Latin composition 
after the schoolmaster has corrected it. They must have 
felt some surprise and some relief to find that Professor 
Brewer's grounds for the severe opinions we have qyoted are 
something like those old-fashioned grounds for condemning 
Shakespeare’s dramas, that they “violate the unities of 
space and time;” or the equally striking grounds on which 
we have heard formal artists condemn the composition of 
a picture, that it does not illustrate the contrast between 
‘solitnde’ and ‘confusion’ by putting one stray sheep alone, 
and then grouping half-a-dozen more together at a little 
distance. Equally unreal and destitute of all practical 
significance is Professor Brewer's imperious but yet very 
cobweb-like objection to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals that 
they will strike at the principle of the Royal Supremacy in 
Ireland. Even Mr. Disraeli’s assertion that they will strike at 
the principle of establishment,” is more intelligible and more 
practical than that, forunquestionably they will strike at the “ab- 
stract principle of establishment,” if there be such an abstract 
principle at all; but Professor Brewer himself expresses a 
doubt whether the abolition of the Irish Church will, or indeed 
can strike at the principle of the Royal Supremacy, though this 
seems to be his sole ground for objecting to Mr. Gladstone's 
policy. He tells us, with what seems to us undeniable 
accuracy, that the fact of a Royal Supremacy “ is involved in 
the very essence of Sovereignty,” and “though the Free 
Kirk man, the Roman Catholic, and the Dissenter, im- 
patient of such control, think they escape it by setting 
up Churches of their own, they are just as much amen- 
able to its authority as the Episcopal Churchman.” And 
Professor Brewer might, we suppose, have proved this, if he 
had chosen, by reference to the fact that if any dispute arises 
amongst Free-Kirk men, Roman Catholics, and Dissenters, as 
to the legal power of any body in any of these Churches to 
control the actions of individuals, whether with regard to pro- 
perty or otherwise, the appeal to enforce obedience or con- 
formity to contract must always be, in the last resort, to the 
regular Courts of law and justice, which derive their authority 
formally from the Throne. Well, but if the Royal Supremacy 
can't be invalidated by Dissent, Free Churchism, Romanism, 
or any other species of ecclesiastical polity, why object to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy on the ground that it will invalidate what 
cannot be invalidated? As far as we understand Professor 
Brewer's reply, it is that all these Free Churches, all Churches 
directly unregulated by the State, except so far as they are 
forced to appeal to the State to settle their internal disputes, 
are, inasmuch as they are not thus regulated by the State, in the 
position of criminals who break the law, to which, nevertheless, 
they are as amenable as ever. ‘A criminal,” says Professor 
Brewer, immediately after that last sentence of his which we 
quoted, ‘‘ may demur to the jurisdiction of the Court to which 
he is responsible. The Court may, for considerations of its own, 
forbear to inflict the penalties. But the jurisdiction remains the 
same: the Act of Supremacy is valid over all, though for wise 
reasons it may not be enforced against all. It is inalienable, 
however exercised, however forborne.” We confess that, 
valiant State Charchmen as we are in all cases in which a 
State Church really satisfies a great national want, the vast 
and sweeping character of this extraordinary suggestion,—for 
it cannot be called an argument,—startles us beyond measure. 
What can Professor Brewer mean? If he only means that, 
except by spontaneous and mutual consent, the members of 
all Churches, as of all families and other associations, can only 
enforce upon each other such obligations as the law, looking to 
their specific contracts, is willing to enforce, he states a 
truism which has absolutely no bearing on the question. The 
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law will enforce on the Disestablished Anglican Communion 
any obligations which the members of that communion have 
taken upon themselves, unless it thinks such obligations 
hurtful to the nation and State. The law cannot enforce 
more on the Established Anglican Communion. The only 
difference is that the State, in virtue of its grant of national 
property to a particular Church, lays down many con- 
ditions for that Church which it thinks it unwise and 
wrong to lay down for Churches which have sprung out 
of private efforts, and live upon voluntary subscriptions. The 
Royal Supremacy is enforced, as Professor Brewer truly says, in 
all Churches alike. But in a State Church, the State prescribes 
the theological conditions of association, as well as enforces 
those specific contracts the observance of which it requires 
from all associations, ecclesiastical or otherwise. There is no 
question therefore of resisting the authority of the State in 
any Church ; the only question is as to the extent to which 
that authority shall extend. Now does Professor Brewer 
really mean to contend, on the one hand, that every Church 
ought to ask the State to determine for it its theological con- 
ditions of association? or, on the other hand, that the State 
should desire, or even, without desiring, be willing to prescribe, 
if requested, the theological conditions of a hundred various 
religious societies? If he means as much as this, we stand 
positively aghast at his devotion to State control. If he means 
this, we cannot see why he should not wish the State to 
prescribe as well as enforce the conditions of association 
of every philanthropic society, every joint stock-company, 
every scientific institution. Yet if this is not his meaning, 
what can he mean by comparing Churches which do not 
accept but dislike active State-control, to criminals who 
demur to the jurisdiction of a Court to which they are yet 
amenable, and who, if not punished, are only let off their 
punishment for reasons of policy? If Professor Brewer means 
anything at all by defending the Irish branch of the Anglican 
Church on the ground that it adopts, more frankly and truly 
than any other Church in Ireland, the principle of the Royal 
Supremacy, he means to intimate that other Irish Churches,— 
Romanist, Presbyterian, &c.,—which have tried to ignore this 
principle, are blamable for so ignoring it; and that even if, 
for political reasons, it is wise to pardon them, it is none the 
less necessary to make them feel their comparative unworthi- 
ness. Is this the serious view of a sane politician? Are 
Roman Catholics, whose first principle of ecclesiastical faith is 
the circulation of a certain sacerdotal grace through the whole 
hierarchy from its fountain in the Bishop of Rome, blamable 
because they do not ask the State to tell them the true limits 
of their theological comprehension? If so, they are blame- 
able, not for distrusting the State, but for being Roman Catho- 
lics at all. It is pure nonsense to blame religious associations 
founded on one creed, for not applying to the State, which 
has lent its influence to the inculcation of another totally 
different creed, to regulate their theological terms of com- 
munion. Yet if no blame attaches to them for not adopting 
so silly and suicidal a course, why are they to lose all the 
benefit of a great national property, even though they constitute 
five-sixths of the nation, and why are the remaining sixth to 
monopolize that benefit? Professor Brewer seems to deny 
this. He says rather transcendentally, and we must say to us 
quite unintelligibly, ‘The Established Church is the Church of 
all men,—of Dissenters, of Presbyterians, of Roman Catho- 
lies ;’—which is very like saying that dry ground is meant as 
much for the fishes as for the creatures of the land, and the 
air for moles no less than larks. The State Church is meant 
for any one who can use it, but if any Christian’s belief is not 
adapted for it, it is clear that it is not adapted for him. It seems 
to us that State property is meant for the benefit of the State, 
and if five-sixths of the people of the State deny that they can 
derive any benefit whatever from a particular appropriation of it, 
without changing their religious nature, it is no use for Professor 
Brewer to point out eloquently that, if they would change their 
religious nature, they might avail themselves of it. You might 
as well reproach your horses with not availing themselves of the 
animal food provided for your dogs, and maintain that, though 
they would not eat it, as it was at their service all the same, 
they ought to be equally grateful for it. The whole character 
of Professor Brewer’s argument, though it seems to fascinate a 
good many of our Church Liberals, is in the highest conceivable 
degree unreal and doctrinaire. 

The plain truth is that if the Irish Church is disestablished 
to-morrow, there will be practically just as much and just as 
little of Royal Supremacy in Ireland as there was before. 
One rather insignificant sect will no longer, unless it chooses, 


a, 
recognize the comprehensive theological conditions laid down 
by our supreme Court of appeal in ecclesiastical causes, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, indeed may, on the 
contrary, if it wishes, adopt stricter theological conditions 
of its own, to which, when so adopted, the lay tribunals 


will hold its members bound. In that case, undoubt. 
edly, the spiritual freedom of one small religious body in 
Ireland will be pro tanto diminished, and members of the pre- 
sent Anglican communion who desire this spiritual freedom, wil] 
have to keep out of the new communion, and set up, if they 
are numerous enough, a communion of their own, which 
shall agree to be bound only by the doctrinal decisions of the 
Courts of the United Kingdom. We admit to Professor 
Brewer that if this result follows disestablishment, and so far 
as it does so, there will be a small set-off against the good 
results of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. But to talk of this 
making any tangible change in the degree of recognition 
accorded to the Royal Supremacy in Ireland is ridiculous, 
And as to Professor Brewer’s assertion that it will break up 
the last protection against the tyranny of sects, nothing can 
be more absurd. Will not the State defend any individual’s 
religious liberty, even though he stands utterly alone in his 
profession of faith, as much as ever? If any number of per- 
sons who have valued the comprehensive character of the 
State Church choose to associate themselves voluntarily 
on the theological basis of the existing State Church, 
will not they be as much protected as ever? Professor Brewer, 
in his passion for Royal Supremacy, seems to us to rave 
about the abstractions of a dream. The tangible change 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, is to reappropriate national pro- 
perty to a truly national purpose, by which the bulk of the 
nation may not only be benefited, but ‘now that they are 
benefited,—which even Professor Brewer will admit they do 
not at present. The Royal Supremacy remains just where it 
was,—a fact, so far as it asserts that no other law can overrule 
the law of the United Kingdom; the only difference being that 
the State waives its right of determining what that law shall 
be in respect of a given religious community, in favour of the 
members of that community, though still maintaining and 
defending the liberty of every individual to choose whatever 
worship and profess whatever creed he honestly prefers. 





A LESSON FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


OLITICIANS who care about the tendencies as well as the 
facts of modern legislation will do well to purchase a 

copy of the Alliance News of Saturday last, the 6th June. 
They need not read the leaders, which are always sermons, 
more or less effective, on the teetotaller’s eleventh command- 
ment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not drink ;” but they will find at page 182 
the text of an Act passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
on the 17th of April of this year, which may teach them a 
good deal, particularly if they will remember the antecedent 
circumstances, Massachusetts has for many years enjoyed 
what is commonly called a ‘‘ Maine Law,” that is, a law which 
treats the sale of intoxicating liquor as a criminal practice, to 
be suppressed by penal legislation. Owing, as the teetotallers 
think, to the spread of intelligence, but, as we imagine, toa 
peculiarity of climate which makes drinking a mania whenever 
indulged in, the native or Yankee population of the Eastern 
States has contracted a moral horror of liquor similar in kind 
and degree to that entertained for the same reason by most 
Oriental legislators. The majority of “communicants,” almost 
all the clergy, and a vast number of the “respectable ”’ classes 
never touch liquor in any form, and never willingly enter a house 
where it is used. So far, indeed, is the feeling carried, that the 
more decided men of the party object to alcohol in medicine, 
and use the unfermented juice of the grape in celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper. When such an impression has seized upon 
an entire community, it is, of course, only consistent to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor altogether, and the Maine Law, how- 
ever oppressive to individuals, becomes morally unobjectionable. 
It is the concrete expression of the moral sense of the com- 
munity, which has, of course, a right to insist that its con- 
science shall not be violently outraged within its own dominion. 
Such laws, however, are rarely obeyed by the classes whose 
moral sense is not so cultivated or so hypochondriacal, and the 
law in Massachusetts was habitually evaded, generally, we 
believe, by the sale of whisky in the shape of medicine. The 
teetotallers, however, considering the evasions as breaches of 
the moral law, determined to carry the Liquor Act into effect, 
and recently succeeded fora short time in making liquor un- 





procurable, except after excessive expense and trouble. As 
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they said, the “ law was executed,” but they had overrated 
the heartiness of their supporters. Their excessive rigour 
cost them the support of the immense class who, although 
willing to prohibit temptation, were not willing to abolish the 
right of individual judgment ; an explosion of almost cynical 
feeling followed, and the Maine Law was repealed, to be 
replaced by the Licence Act republished in the Alliance News. 

This Act is considered by teatotallers a measure lenient to 
criminality, so utterly wanting in force that freedom for the 
liquor trade would be a better alternative, and is described by 
Governor Bullock, who, nevertheless, declined to veto it, in 
the following terms :—‘‘ The fourth section of the Bill throws 
open public bars and tippling-houses in every quarter of the 
State. It leads into temptation the young and the weak; it 
spreads a snare for the stranger and the unwary. It replaces 
thrift with waste; and the peace of quiet neighbourhoods 
with boisterous and reckless disorder. It is destructive to the 
influences of the family and the fireside ; adverse to good 
morals, and repugnant to the religious sentiment of the com- 
munity.” Yet this Act, thus described and thus denounced, 
will strike the majority of Englishmen as strong to the verge 
of despotism, as interfering not only with the rights of the 
individual, but with the position of the family, as throwing a 
cause of discord into every house throughout the State. After 
some clauses intended to establish a licence system not differ- 
ing materially from that in force in this country, and a proviso 
enabling any municipality, or county, or parish to prohibit the 
sale of liquor—the principle of our own Permissive Bill— 
and a most valuable paragraph declaring that adulteration 
shall involve forfeiture of licence, and a clause prohibiting 
absolutely the sale of liquor to any person under twenty-one 
years of age, the Act proceeds :— 


“ Section 15.—When any person, by the excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors, injures his health, exposes his family to want or violence, or 
the town or city of his settlement to expense, the Mayor and Aldermen, 
and the selectmen of such town or city, shall, in writing, forbid any 
licensed person to sell or deliver to him any such liquor for the residue 
of the year of his licence; and they may, in like manner, forbid any 
person licensed in any other city or town to sell or deliver such liquor 
to such person during the time aforesaid ; and said prohibition shall be 
recorded by the city or town clerks in a record book of said city or town, 
and the Mayor and Aldermen, and selectmen shall, in like manner, 
from year to year, renew such prohibition, as to such persons as, in 
their opinion, shall not have reformed.” . . . . . 2 «© © «© « 
“Section 17.—A married woman may have an action of tort in her own 
name against any person who has sold or given to, or purchased or 
procured for her husband any liquors, in violation of the two preceding 
sections, and may recover compensation for any loss or injury accruing 
to her thereby, and whatever she may recover shall be her own property ; 
and any child of a person living with, and dependent in whole or in part 
upon said person to or for whom any liquor may have been sold, given, 
or purchased, or procured in violation of the two preceding sections, may 
have a like action in his own name, or if a minor, in the name of guardian 
or next friend, and may recover compensation for any loss or injury 
accruing to him thereby, and whatever may be recovered shall be his 
own property. And any person may have a like action to recover com- 
pensation for any loss or injury accruing to him by means of any such 
sale, gift, purchase, or transfer in violation of the two preceding sections.’ 


Nominally, the penalty for any breach of the 15th clause 

is only a fine of 10/., but there is a subsequent clause im- 
posing for breach of any proviso in the Act a fine of 50/. and 
imprisonment for six months, and forfeiture of a licence 
worth, it may well be, many thousands of pounds. In fact, 
the Act may fairly be construed as totally prohibiting the 
sale of liquor to any person whom his neighbours, themselves 
probably teetotallers, consider likely to be injured by a dram. 
The community is invested with legislative power, not over 
itself, but over certain individuals within itself; is authorized 
80 to regulate liberty that the citizen shall not at his own dis- 
cretion drink more than is good for him. It accepts, in fact, 
that paternal relation once asserted by despotic governments, 
and claims to protect the citizen not only from others, but 
from himself, and not only from vice, but from an indifferent 
habit which may degenerate into a vice. The Act, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, would in fact justify the “ select 
men,” or deacons of the community, in telling John Smith 
that he spent too much on mutton, that his dinner was too 
heavy for his digestion, and that all butchers would be pro- 
hibited from dealing with him any more. 

_ Clearly such an Act is a far greater infringement of human 
liberty than a “ Maine Law,” using that phrase to include 
any law which treats liquor-selling as a crime. No State 
could exist as a civilized organism without the power to define 
crime, to impose a moral law upon a disbelieving minority, to 
raise the standard of practical ethics up to the level of its own 
convictions. There are thousands of persons in England, 





is forbidden by any moral law, but it is none the less righteous 
for the State believing that bigamy-is injurious to society or 
opposed to natural morality to make bigamy a penal offence. 
If the great majority of Englishmen honestly thought liquor- 
dealing a crime, we should hold them not only justified in 
prohibiting it, but false to their own highest conscience if they 
abstained from doing so. When public sentiment has risen 
to that height a Maine Law can be resisted only on grounds of 
expediency, as tending to produce worse things than liquor- 
drinking, say,—what has been the case in the East,—the eating 
of opiumor hemp. But in this Act the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts gives up the principle of morality, distinctly authorizes 
the evil thing, and yet declares that the community, and not 
the individual, shall decide what is use and what is abuse ; shall, 
in fact, protect a man not from his glass, but from more 
glasses than it in its wisdom deems expedient. And the 
reason for these provisions is even more significant than the 
provisions themselves. The opponents of total abstinence are 
for the moment clearly in a majority in Massachusetts, or the 
old law would not have been repealed ; yet they, or a large 
section of them, are so conscious of a need to be protected 
against themselves, that they assent to a law which transfers 
to outsiders the decision of the question whether they have or 
have not had enough wine. The individual, frightened at his 
own weakness in isolation, looks around for support and 
guidance, and finds it in the State which he has ceased to 
distrust. The Act, as we read it, marks the decline of that 
individual self-reliance which has been hitherto the intellectual 
specialty of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Many signs combine to show that this will before long be 
one of the marked tendencies of our own legislation. Power 
is passing from the classes in which each individual feels him- 
self strong to the classes in which each is disposed to seek in 
combination the strength he does not find, or fancies he does 
not find, in individuality, and disposed, therefore, to merge 
individual claims,—his own as well as other people’s,—in the 
general weal. We expect to see in the near future an immense 
exaltation of the national prerogative, not only over politics, 
where such exaltation will be beneficial, but over social life, 
where its influence will be far more doubtful; to see men 
compelled not only to abstain from private war, intimidation 
at elections, injurious uses of property, and offences of that 
kind, but from acts such as winebibbing, betting, and such like, 
which have hitherto been left to individual judgment. All Eng- 
lish Churches when left absolutely free have made and enforced 
laws of this kind, and the electorate which rules our great 
religious bodies is henceforward to rule the State. Whether 
this change will be bad or good inits results will depend upon 
circumstances of which no one can have even a partial fore- 
knowledge, such, for instance, as the ultimate out-turn of the 
present religious movement’ but they will unquestionably be 
very great. The principle of our system has hitherto been 
individualism, and if it is to be exchanged for that of control, 
every institution, system, and method of action must be modi- 
fied to fit the change. 


THE DOMESTIC THRONE, 
A TERRIBLE rumour is abroad that all the bonds of Society 
are being loosened. ‘The ladies in the Cage above the 
Speaker's chair are said to have audibily hissed the speakers in 
Wednesday's debate who were unfavourable to the emancipation 
of married women from the laws of “coverture.” When the 
division ended in a tie, and the Speaker gave his vote for the 
second reading, the fans are asserted to have become perfectly 
boisterous against the trellis-work of the ladies’ retreat. Nor are 
these feminine signs of feverish hope the most ominous of the 
omens of Wednesday’s debate and division. ‘The opponents of the 
Bill openly proclaim that the Earth is shaken with the portents of 
approaching anarchy. ‘The first principles of society are threat- 
ened with dissolution. As when the women marched to Versailles 
at the commencement of the French Revolution, the uprisings of 
feminine politicians, the demands of femes covertes to be treated 
as fvmes soles, are regarded by the melancholy and menacing 
devotees of the masculine creed as signs of a social chaos at hand. 
Mr. E. K. Karslake, Mr. Lopes, and a well known writer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, all preach with despairing passion the doctrine 
of ‘* the monarchical principle” in the family, and prophesy the 
fall of the domestic throne of the husband if Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
succeeds in passing his Bill giving married women the same rights 
as single women with respect to their individual command of pro- 
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inequality of the sexes, and the radical inferiority, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, of women.” He assumes, moreover, that 
‘* families are in the nature of small governments, and that the 
constitution of these governments should be monarchical,—the 
husband being king.’ Hence he infers, not, indeed, that the 
common law of England with respect to the property of married 
women is generally wise, much less perfect; but that its funda- 
mental principle is correct, and that the law, if reformed, should 
still be reformed in conformity with this principle,—the new safe- 
guardsand humane alleviations of the present Jaw being so calculated 
as to preserve and strengthen the great principle of the husband's 
sovereignty. Failing due reverence to this sacred domestic mon- 
archy, the writer in the Pall Mall, like Mr. E. K. Karslake and 
Mr. Lopes, draws the gloomiest picture of our social future. The 
Parliament which has got so far as to pass the second reading of 
Mr. Lefevre’s Bill by the Speaker's casting vote is called a 
‘revolutionary ” Parliament,—and this though the Parliament of 
1857, which was certainly not a very revolutionary Parliament, 
did pass the second reading of an equivalent measure by a 
larger majority than this has done. In a word, the friends of 
‘masculinism,’ as we may call the sect which forebodes so much 
evil from married women having the control of their own money, 
seem to have the fear of women terribly before their eyes. ‘Those 
whose special creed it is that men are “ physically, intellectually, 
and morally stronger than women,” oddly enough caunot conceal 
their dismay at the prospect of losing the legal guarantecs against 
women’s independence which the present condition of the law 
gives. We should have imagined, for our own parts, that the 
greater is the asserted, and probably true, inequality of the sexes, 
the less needful is it for the law to guard the masculine 
throne. If wives are so much weaker than husbands that 
they can earn less money, so much less shrewd that they 


“move as their husbands pull the strings, so much less 


daring and firm that they depend on them for strength, one 
would scarcely suppose that special laws are needed to secure the 
‘* monarchical principle in families” from violation. If husbands 
are, as they generally are, rather stronger both in mind and body, 
much more capable of acquiring property, much more cautious in 
keeping it, much cleverer in resisting family claims upon it, than 
women, we can scarcely fear the subversion of theirinfluence through 
giving women the right to control,—we cannot, except gradually 
by education, give them the power to control,—the property which 
actually belongs tothem. ‘The family ‘ monarchy ” is a poor sort 
of thing, if it requires legal guarantees to make it worth anything. 
The more real the inequality between the sexes, the less need is 
there of disqualifying laws to increase it. No inequality between 
man and woman is so greatas the inequality between educated 
men and ignorant men,—yet nobody thinks of keeping ignorant 
men in subjection to educated men in matters of property. The 
law, if it interferes at all, interferes rather in the other direction, 
to protect the ignorant against the machinations of supe- 
rior craft and knowledge. ‘The laws of Mortmain were all 
conceived in this spirit,—to guard ordinary persons against 
the policy of superior mind. If the principle of the husband's 
monarchy be a natural one, the special legislation should be con- 
ceived rather in the sense of guarding the wife and children 
against the undue despotism of the husband, than in the sense of 
guarding him against them. Yet assuredly the present law, though 
it makes the husband liable for the wife to tradesmen and third 
parties, not only does not attempt to defend her proprietary 
rights as against him, but even does its best to ignore the exist- 
ence of such rights. It permits her to pledge his credit almost 
without limit to the outer world, for which there is no good reason, 
since the wife is at least as free and independent in her relations 
with the outer world as an unmarried woman ;—but in the special 
relations in which she is certainly less free and independent than 
an unmarried woman, the relations with her husband,—where she 
is open to influence and control really far greater in degree than 
any which ordinary priests can exercise over ordinary laity,— 
the common law, instead of interposing to protect the weaker 
party, throws its whole weight into the scaie of the stronger. 
Instead of limiting the asserted natural “ monarchy,” it removes 
the impediments to despotism. 

The truth is, that the proposed change in the law, if it 
be made, and made completely, would have a much greater effect 
in extending women’s responsibilities than even in extend- 
ing their rights. Of course, it would enable silly women with 
a little money or wages of their own to spend that money 
foolishly and wilfully, and against the wish of their hus- 
bands. But how few are the cases in which they have not that 
power in a considerable degree as it is! A woman earning fair 





wages has always the alternative of refusing to work, if her bus. 
band does not give her the advantage of her own earnings ; and a 
foolish woman in a higher station with a little property can usual] 
take her revenge, if her husband does not give her her oh 
spending what she considers her own, by contracting Considerable 
liabilities for him without his knowledge and consent. We Suspect 
that the impression to be made on foolish women of either class by 
the knowledge that they are to be personally liable for their own 
debts to the full amount of their means, and that they can not 
take refuge under the shadow of their husbands, will be far 
greater than the impression to be made by knowing that they have 
the power to dispose of their property as they please. The 
sense of liability, of individual responsibility, which il] 
result from that painful sense that the inevitable bill will 
come in to them, and not to their husbands, and that, if they 
squander their means, claims may be made upon them for which 
if their husbands have disapproved their conduct, they alone must 
answer, will, we believe, beinfinitely more striking to the feminine 
imagination, than the new knowledge that they can do what they 
like with their own. In nine cases out of ten a woman believes 
that already ; and has a shrewd notion that she may do a good 
deal of what she likes also with what is not her own, but her 
husband’s,—a notion fostered by the absence of all sense of 
individual liability to strangers. Most women, like most children, 
don’t greatly fear those with whom they are familiar, those whom 
they can wheedle,—and do greatly fear the hard, unknown, 
external world. The idea that a husband stands between them 
and all the claims of this great unknown world, is one which 
cuts away the great check upon extravagance. ‘No doubt,” 
they think, ‘“‘John will be very angry when he sees this bill 
for my new silk dress, but then John’s anger is a thing I 
very well know how to manage. I shall tell him that if 
he wishes to see his wife looking decent in the company he 
expects her to keep, he must be prepared to pay something for 
it. Ishall remind him how much better his friend Mr. A.’s wife 
was dressed than I, when we were at that last dinner party. Then 
I shall hold my tongue as much as possible while he is still sulky, 
I shall get him his favourite dishes for dinner, and to-morrow it 
will be all blown over.” That is the sort of way a woman feels 
about pecuniary obligation now. She has none of the sensations 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, no feeling that she must provide 
means for what she spends, or else incur very unpleasant con- 
sequences. She thinks only of the moral expedients by which she 
shall appease the wrath of him who has to provide the means. But 
change the situation, by providing her husband with the opportunity 
of saying quietly, ‘‘ Well, my dear, you know best what your 
means are; of course you don’t expect me to pay a bill 
for what I think a very unnecessary expense. You are your own 
mistress in the matter, and I hope you'll get well through the 
half-year. If Messrs. George and Sons should put you into the 
County Court, I fear I could do nothing to help you, at least fora 
considerable time,”—and, then, we suspect a wife would think very 
much more seriously of the obligations she would incur. It is one 
thing to manipulate a husband’s temper,—another to have to 
satisfy a hard tradesman without any pretence for getting behind 
her customary matrimonial screen. So, too, with regard to her 
children. If the wife is responsible in proportion to her means 
for their maintenance,—and soon, we may be able to say, for 
their education also,—it would, we suspect, make a vastly greater 
change in her modes of thought and babit of life, than the corre- 
sponding sense of legal power to spend her own income or earnings 
on whom she chooses, A silly and extravagant woman will be apt 
to be much more sobered by the new sense of personal responsi- 
bility, than stimulated to fresh extravagance by the new sense of 
proprietary independence. Give such a woman property of her 
own at which she can’t get, and she will be cunning enough to 
make her husband pay for his resistance to her wishes somehow; 
but let her have the property with its corresponding obligations, 
and she will become sensible of the debtor side of the account as 
well as the creditor,—quite a new sensation to a vast number of 
women. 

We have spoken chiefly of the case of silly and extravagant 
women, because we suppose that it is for them that ‘‘ the monar- 
chical principle” in domestic matters is considered to be 8 
important. Wherever women are equal or superior to their hus- 
bands,—and one out of every three or four probably is so,—not 
even Mr. E. K. Karslake or that influential supporter of domestic 
monarchy in the Pall Mall, would praise the working of the 
domestic Salic law. Yet our present law puts a sensible wife 
completely at the mercy of a silly husband, without, as we believe, 
effectually defending a sensible husband against a silly wife. In 
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eo eens out of four it probably aggravates the mischievous 
effect of the married woman’s inferior sense, and in the fourth case 
it creates an evil which would not otherwise exist at all. The theory 
of domestic monarchy is excellent,—if you leave it to the circum- 
stances of the case to determine whether King or Queen shall rule, 
or whether they shall divide the power :—ouly that would not need 
any artificial law to carry it into practice. A Salic law for the 
family protected by legal enactments puts an inferior monarch on 
the throne in one case out of every three or four, and needlessly 
diminishes the moral influence of the actual sovereign in the other 


two or three. 





HEREDITARY MONARCHY. 


E are not quite sure that it is possible for us to answer our 
correspondent ‘ Z.,” any more than it would be possible for 
us to answer a correspondent who argued in defence of exorcism 
as an effective rite of the Christian Church. We are not quite 
eure, that is, that we have any common Jocus standi, or at all events, 
any base common to both of us, and broad enough to admit 
of an intellectual wrestle without a certainty that both will 
both ultimately fall over the precipice. Our correspondent, a 
man of the nineteenth century, cultivated in its highest cultivation, 
who has studied many literatures and surveyed many lands, who 
has watched with intelligent eyes the birth of democratic govern- 
ment in Australia and the culmination of scientific democracy in 
Paris, declares that in his belief Hereditary Monarchy is something 
more than an institution, that it is the result of a divine idea im- 
parted to mankind for their benefit, which they can hardly reject, if 
we fully understand him, withont the sin of presumption, and can 
certainly not reject without great loss alike of moral help and of 
political aid. We, on the contrary, hold that hereditary monarchy 
is one out of a hundred modes of government discovered by falli- 
ble men, which suits in an especial degree the transition stage be- 
tween barbarism and civilization, and which even in civilized times 
avoids many of the evils inherent in other forms of political 
society ; but which, if divine at all, is only divine in the sense 
that all useful ideas are divine,—that the idea of the parish con- 
stable, for example, is divine,—and is clearly less divine than many 
other rival notions, such as the sovereignty of the nation, or the 
scheme of government through the nation’s representatives, and that 
the value of the idea may, therefore, under given conditions, come 
toanend. ‘There are discrepancies in the two theories, differences 
of belief as to the essential meaning of things, which would seem 
to prohibit argument; but our correspondent tries so hard to ex- 
press, in cultivated form, a thought which we know to exist in the 
uncultivated, that we cannot resist the temptation of trying to 
answer his and their principal arguments together. 

Of course if he holds that Kings reign by divine right in the 
sense in which the Catholic Church holds that priests are mediators 
by divine right, we have little to do except bow and retire. It is 
‘quite impossible to prove absolutely that God may not have limited 
the function of government to certain persons sprung, or rather 
popularly assumed to be sprung, from certain barbarian chiefs. 
We say assumed to be sprung, for there is not, we believe, a royal 
family in Europe except the youngest, the Hohenzollern, and the 
oldest, the Bourbon, against which a strong presumption either of 
usurpation or of illegitimacy could not be made out. No jury, for 
example, would reject the evidence of the Empress Catherine as to 
the paternity of her children, or would give an estate entailed on 
the Bourbons to the Orleans family, or would deny that 
the House of Brunswick reigns in England by Parliamentary 
title, that is, by election alone. We do not understand 
our correspondent, however, to contend for the extreme legiti- 
mist view, or to argue that a dynasty may not for extreme 
faults be legitimately set aside, but only to maintain that 
hereditary monarchy is in some special sense preferred of Heaven 
to other and more evidently human arrangements. As proof of 
this thesis, he adduces the extraordinary success of the institution 
in producing reverence, and the virtue which we commonly call, 
by a gross misuse of the word, ‘‘ loyalty.” ‘The illustrations he 
has specially selected are a little odd as illustrations of the here- 
ditary principle,—the claim of Frederic Barbarossa being that he 
was elected Emperor, the heir of the elected Casars, and the 
claim of our own Queen that she represents a House chosen by 
the nation on account of its creed in avowed defiance of the 
hereditary theory; but we will forego that advantage in the 
discussion, and meet our correspondent’s meaning rather than his 
words, 

On what ground does he hold Hereditary Monarchy a specially 
good form of government? First, he says, because it is a divine 





assertion. He certainly can give none from Scripture, if that is 
his basis of thought, for the Jews were allowed a king as a 
punishment from the Almighty, and were expressly warned that 
he would oppress; Christ justified tribute to Emperors who, if 
usurpation is possible, were usurpers; and St: Paul ordered 
obedience to a man who, whether his reputation among mankind 
be well grounded or not,—a fact De Quincey doubts,—was at 
least an elected Sovereign. “Z” would not himself, we think, 
plead that the hereditary principle had a@ privri reason in its 
favour; that it is wise to expect a man born in the purple, 
surrounded by flatterers from childhood, exempt from direct con- 
tact with life and its facts, to be a sagacious or sufficient ruler. 
He would hardly argue that mere birth confers any jus 
divinum, without arguing also that nothing except superior birth 
could interrupt it,—without denying, for example, the title of our 
own Sovereign, which he avowedly wishes to maintain. There is 
nothing, if that dogma is once accepted, to prevent his allegiance 
being claimed by the Stuart nearest to James I., who is not our 
present Queen, descendant of Egbert though she be. He there- 
fore, as we understand his thought rather than his words, 
claims the stability produced by the system and the virtues 
it evolves as proofs of its divine origin. Well, stability is a 
grand quality in politics, perhaps the grandest, though all political 
thought and all religious knowledge came originally from a little 
democratic republic and a little aristocratic province. We 
owe politics to Athens before her subjugation, and religion 
to Judea before and after her dynasty arose. Moses legis- 
lated before and Christ died after the Monarchy, and even 
if David sang all the Psalms to which his name is given, the 
son of a shepherd is not exactly a hereditary monarch. Still, 
stability is a grand quality, and which Governments have been 
most stable? First of all, a dynasty the vital principle of which 
is the election of childless men, which repudiates absolutely any 
claim of descent, which has never, as a matter of fact, permitted 
a son to succeed a father, but is based avowedly on the consensus of 
Christian mankind,—the undying Papacy. Secondly, a Republic 
which not only rejected hereditary succession, but discovered the 
grand secret that it was possible for monarchs to reign without 
governing, that they made excellent standard-bearers,—the Repub- 
lic of Venice, oldest and least turbulent of all Western societies. 
The argument from stability will hardly be accepted in the teeth 
of those two instances, even if we do not claim stability in the 
highest degree for England, where an elective body has exercised 
virtual sovereignty for nearly six hundred years. But, says “ Z.,” 
there is loyalty, difficult towards any but a hereditary Sovereign. 
Is it? We should have thought that of all illustrations of loyalty, 
the loyalty of Romans to Rome, of Ultramontanes to the Papacy, 
of Americans to the Constitution, of Protestants to the Bible, were 
the best known and most undoubted instances. Those people have 
died for those faiths in a quite noteworthy way, in numbers 
greater than those of the martyrs to belief either in a dynasty or an 
individual. Thermopyle was not defended, Holland was not 
flooded, Richmond was not taken by men who were crouching at the 
feet of a King. That loyalty, even to an individual or a family, small 
as the sentiment appears to us when compared with loyalty to an 
idea, has evolved noble actions we should never dream of denying. 
Any form of loyalty, if only it is real, and not a form of self- 
worship, involves self-sacrifice, and self-sacrifice is the root not 
only of all the virtues, but of all the grandeurs of the human mind. 
Only it is a little too much in this nineteenth century to tell 
mankind that loyalty to a man on account of his birth is the 
ouly or the best form of the sentiment. The Empire is surely 
greater than any one in it,—we do Princes the justice to say that 
out of Hanover they always assert that,—and even the Empire is a 
small idea when compared with Humanity, which, again, is baseness 
before an idea like Holiness or Freedom. Admitting that the Lom- 
bards, in respecting Barbarossa, quelled themselves, and were there- 
fore noble —a fact we do not, as historians, admit—still they were 
hardly nobler than the Dutchmen who sacrificed their country to 
be free of the Inquisition, or the martyrs who went chanting to 
the stake rather than deny their faith, or the abolitionists who 
accepted death by slow torture that the rights of black persons 
who never heard their names should be recognized by law. 

But the hereditary principle, say others, is so useful, produces 
such order, such civilization. Ah! there we yield, for we and 
the loyalists are on common ground. The man who denies 
that hereditary monarchy is among the most useful institutions 
which mankind has invented denies, as it seems to us, one of the 
plainest facts of history. For ourselves, we should say at once 
that if monarchy is to exist at all, hereditary monarchy is incom- 


idea, specially revealed to man ; but he offers no evidence of that | parably its best form, for two very patent reasons. The dynast is, 
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as a rule, sure to be feebler than the Cesar, and the people have, 
therefore, a better chance of getting affairs into their own hands, a 
chance increased by the comparative subjection of the soldiers 
or politicians by trade, who, under an elective system, are too apt 
to come to the top. Weshould even hold it to be better than any 
conceivable form of Presidential government, believing that the 
dynast will, as a rule, be more amenable to the popular will, hav- 
ing more to lose by opposing it than the temporary King. Mr. 
Andrew Johnson in Vienna would have vetoed the Church Bills 
which the hereditary Hapsburg signed. We will also acknowledge 
that it is possible to imagine a State so well organized that it is in 
reality, as England now is, a Republic under monarchical forms, and 
that the forms are in certain stages of society somewhat beneficial ; 
but all that is no proof that hereditary monarchy is more than a 
useful institution, to be defended for its utility, and not for any quasi 
mystic influence it may possess. It is quite conceivable, or rather 
quite certain, that in another stage of civilization, when, for 
example, the people are educated enough to see that the Senate, 
in electing a Premier, elects a real ruler, the utility of the insti- 
tution will end, and it will quietly, like other institutions in 
that position, make terms for itself, and disappear. Even, how- 
ever, should it last for ever,—and there is no proof that civiliza- 
tion may not stereotype itself in England as well as in China,—it 
is the institution, not the person, which is useful ; the monarchy, 
not the monarch, which should attract loyalty ; the Sovereign who 
should be respected, not the Sovereign’s kin. ‘The Catholic theory 
of the priesthood carries the faith avowed by ‘‘ Z.” to its legitimate 
conclusion ; but the lowest Ultramontane who ever crawled, never 
bent himself in adoration of a man because he was kinsman to a 
Pope. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXVI.—BeEpForpsHIRE, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND HUNTINGDON- 
SHIRE :—TuHE LAND. 

HE titles of land in Bedfordshire in Domesday Survey are only 
56; but the individual burgesses of Bedford, and the Prefecti, 
Bedelli, and Eleemosynarii Regis, extend the number of landowners 
holding of the King to 103. The under-tenants, as mesne lords, 
including all occupiers of lands who had agricultural tenantry 
under them, amount to 229. In the county of Cambridge the 
tenants-in-chief (including the King) are 45, and the undertenants 
257. In Huntingdonshire the tenants-in-chief are 35; the under- 
tenants (including 19 milites, holding lands, and 8 homines) are 85. 
The bordarii in Bedfordshire amount to 1,132 ; in Cambridgeshire to 
1,428; in Huntingdonshire to 490. The sochemanni in Bedford- 
shire are 107; in Cambridgeshire, 213; in Huntingdonshire, 22. 
Besides these there are in Cambridgeshire 736 cotarii. ‘The villani 
amount in Bedfordshire to 1,829; in Cambridgeshire to 1,902; 
and in Huntingdonshire to no less than 1,983—a very large number 
in proportion to the whole enumerated population (2,914). It 
must be remarked, however, that there are no slaves enumerated in 
Sir Henry Ellis’s summary for this last county. In Bedfordshire 
the slaves enumerated are 474, out of an enumerated population 
of 3,875; in Cambridgeshire 548 out of an enumerated popula- 
tion of 5,204. 

At the time of the Survey the principal landowners of the county 
of Bedford were Hugh de Beauchamp, who possessed 20 manors ; 
Nigel de Albingi, or Albini, who had 12 manors and 11 additional 
estates; William Speck, or Espec, and Walter Giffard, who had 
6 manors each; Walter Flandrensis, or the Fleming, who had 5 
manors; and Judith, Countess of Northumberland, who had 7. 
‘'wo manors belonged to religious houses. The Barony of Bed- 
ford was given to Pain de Beauchamp, by William Rufus; a 
younger branch of the family had a seat at Eaton-Socon. Their 
large property was divided among female heirs, and the greater 
part of their lands in Bedfordshirefell to the share of the Mowbrays. 
Nigel de Albini died in the third year of Stephen, and Roger, his 
eldest son, is said, by command of Henry I., to have taken the 
surname of Mowbray, and to have been the ancestor of the Dukes 
of Norfolk. The principal part of Nigel's estates in Bedfordshire 
went to a younger son, who had a castle at Cainhoe, in the 
parish of Cloghill, and passed by a female heir to the St. Arnands, 
who were considerable landowners in the county in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Dugdale, in his Baronage, says that 
‘at the time of the Norman Conquest, Walter Bec, though he 
had a fair inheritance in Flanders, came over into this realm with 
Duke William, and of his gift had Eresby in comit. Lincoln., and 
divers other fair lordships.” Sir Henry Ellis remarks on this, that 
‘*whether Walterus Flandrensis and Walter Bek were the same 


ee 
The lands held by Walter the Fleming in Bedfordshire and North. 
amptonshire had belonged to Levenot, a thane of King Edwarg 
the Confessor. According to the Messrs. Lysons, Walter was the 
ancestor of the Barons Wahul or Wodhul, whocontinued in the male 
line till about the year 1550. Agnes, only child of the last male heir 
married Richard Chetwode, Esq., and died in 1575. The chiet 
seat of the Wahuls was at Wodhul or Odell Castle, which passed 
with other estates to the Chetwodes. They had seats also at 
Shortgrove and Segenhoe. The Messrs. Lysons enumerate among 
the earliest extinct families which are known by records subse. 
quent to the Norman Survey to have possessed property in Bedford. 
shire the Barons Trally, Patshull, and Cantilupe, the families of 
Hoo, Firmband, Pabenham, Pavely, and Morteyne. ‘The 'Trrallys 
were not summoned to Parliament after the reign of King John, 
but the family was not extinct till about the year 1350. heir 
chief seat was at Yielden, anciently called Giveldune. ‘The Paty. 
hulls, who had their seat at Bletsoe, were extinct in the male line 
about the year 1368 ; their Bedfordshire estates passed by a coheiresg 
to the family of Beauchamp, and from them to the St. Johns, who 
had before inherited considerable estates by a female heir from the 
Pavelys. ‘The Cantilupes became extinct in the year 1272, when 
their estates in this county devolved by a coheir to the Zouches, 
and passed from them by purchase, about the year 1480, to the 
Brays, an ancient family, who gave name to the village of Eaton- 
Bray. They were ennobled in the 21st year of Henry VIIL, 
and became extinct in the principal branch, by the death of John, 
Lord Bray, without issue, in 1557. The noble family of Grey of 
Ruthin was settled at Wrest, in Bedfordshire, before the year 
1324. Wrest is now possessed by the Countess Cowper (mother 
of the present Earl), Baroness Lucas, daughter and coheiress of the 
late Earl de Grey, who represented, through female heirs, the De 
Greys of Ruthin (Earls and Dukes of Kent). ‘The Hoos are not 
mentioned in Domesday Book, but are said to have been settled at 
Luton-Hoo before the Conquest. Sir Thomas Hoo was created 
Lord Hoo and Hastings in 1147, and dying without male issue, his 
Bedfordshire estates went to his eldest daughter, who married Sir 
Geoffrey Boleyne. Paulinus Pevre, a man who froma mean origin 
was raised to the high station of Steward of the Household to Ienry 
III., having amassed great wealth, became the founder of a family 
who had their chief seat at Toddington, and possessed considerable 
estates in Bedfordshire, which, after a succession of several genera- 
tions, passed by an heir female to the Broughtons. ‘The Gost- 
wicks became possessed of a large landed property in tlds 
county about the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, principally by purcbase from the Mowbrays. 
Their seat was at Willington, and they became Baronets in 1612, 
but the title and the family are extinct. Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, purchased most of their estates, and they are now by 
subsequent purchases in the family of the Russells, Dukes of Bedford. 
The Charnocks settled at Halcot in Bedfordshire about the year 
1500, and became baronets in 1661; their male line became ex- 
tinct in 1779, and the estates passed to the family of Harvey, 
of Chilton, in Buckinghamshire as heirs in the female line. Chief 
Baron Cockayne, who died in 1427, purchased an estate in Bed- 
fordshire. There is a village Cockayne-Hatley, but this family is 
also extinct, and is represented in the female line by the Custs. 
The Conquests were seated at Houghton-Conquest as early as the 
thirteenth century, but are now extinct. 
The Messrs. Lysons, from whom we derive these particulars of 
the landed changes in Bedfordshire, quote a passage from quamt 
old Fuller, in the reign of Charles II., who, after giving from an 
ancient record a catalogue of the principal gentry of Bedfordshire 
in the reign of Henry VI, observes, ‘‘ Hungry ‘lime has made 
a glutton’s meal of this catalogue of gentry, and has left buta 
little morsel for manners remaining ; so few of these are found ex- 
tant in this time, and fewer continuing in genteel equipage; 
among whom I must not forget the family of Blundells, whereof 
Sir Edward Blundell behaved himself right valiantly in the 
important expedition to the Isle of Roe [Rhée].” ‘The only 
family, say the Messrs. Lysons, in this catalogue that is not now 
[1806] extinct is that of Mordaunt, since ennobled, and no longer 
of the county. And the Mordaunts have since 1806 shared the 
fate of the other names in the catalogue! ‘The Wingates, of 
Harlington, are extinct in the male line, and their representatives 
in the female line in 1806, the Jennings, have now, we believe, 
experienced the same fate. ‘The following families, settled since 
the time of Henry VI., are also extinct:—The Fitz-Jefferys, 
the Astreys, the Bechers, the Gerys, the Caters, and the Bron- 
falls. The Burgoynes, baronets, of Sutton Park, are about the 
oldest landed family still of importance in Bedfordshire, where 





person remains to be ascertained.” 


they were settled as early as the end of the fifteenth century. 
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The Russells, of Woburn, who have attained the highest rank in 
the Peerage, date from the immediately succeeding period. The 
St. Johns (Lords St. John, of Bletshoe), now of Melchbourne 
Park, have been already referred to. Lord Ongley inherits his 
seat at Warden from Sir Samuel Ongley, a wealthy merchant who 
purchased it about 1690, but his family name is really Henley. 
The family of Pym, of the Hasells, obtained a place in the county 
in the middle of the eighteenth century by marriage with the 
heiress of the Kingsleys, of the Hasells. Among other families 
now of position in the county may be mentioned Gilpin, of 
Hockliffe, Higgins, of Turvey Abbey (a London City family, who 
settled here towards the close of the eighteenth century); Pol- 
hill-Turner, of Howbury; Crawley, of Stockwood (settled in the 
county soon after 1600, if not before); Whitbread, of Southill 
(Ion House, in Gravenhurst, was sold by William Whitbread, 
gentleman, in 1639); the Edwards, of Arlesey, Bury, &c. The 
Marquis of Bute has also considerable property in this county. 

The following was the general distribution of the land of Cam- 
bridgeshire at the time of the Survey :—68 hides and 40 acres 
(or 8,140 acres) were vested in the Crown, besides 14} hides 
held by tenants immediately under the Crown; 20 hides 
belonged to the See of Lincoln, and about 12 hides were held 
under that see ; a small estate was attached to the See of Rochester; 
the Bishop of Winchester had 13} hides, and 2} hides were 
held under him; this appears to have been private property, 
not attached to his see. 285 hides were vested in religious houses ; 
the abbot and convent of Ely had 187 hides (12,440 acres) in their 
own possession, besides 19 hides held under them. The Abbot 
and convent of Ramsey had 52 hides; the Abbey of Croyland 26 
hides, and the Abbot of Thorney, &c., smaller estates. The Church, 
therefore, had a very considerable share in the distribution of the 
lands. The greatest lay proprictors were Alan, Earl of Brittany ; 
Picot de Grentebrige, or Cambridge ; Hardwinus de Scalariis, or 
d’Echellers; and Eustace, Earl of Boulogne. ‘The Earl of 
Brittany had 78 hides in his own possession, and 90 hides 
were held under him, all of which had belonged to Editha, 
Edward the Confessor’s Queen. Picot de Cambridge had 
64 hides in possession and 87 held under him; Hardwin 
d’Echalleres 36 hides and the fee of 38, and the Earl of Boulogne 
25 hides and the fee of 5 others. In the next class of land- 
owners we find Countess Judith, Robert Gernon, Eudo Dapifer 
or the Steward, Aubrey de Vere, Roger de Montgomery Earl of 
Arundel, Wido de Rainbuedcourt, Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
William de Warren Earl of Surrey, Walter Giffard Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, John Fitz-Waleran, Hugh de Porth, and 
David Argentomago. The usual fate befell most of the 
families thus holding in Cambridgeshire. A small part of 
the vast property of the Earl of Brittany continued in 
his descendants in the male line, the Zouches, as late as 
the year 1400, and afterwards passed by female heirs to the 
families of Botetort, Burnell, Boteler, and Carey. Most of the 
estates of Picot de Cambridge passed by female heirs to the fami- 
lies of Peverell and Pecche, the last of which became extinct in 
the male line about the end.of the fourteenth century. Whaddon, 
the seat of the barony of D’Echallers or Scales, continued in the 
male descendants of Hardwin for several generations. In the reign 
of Elizabeth it was in the family of Moor, descended in the female 
line. The descendants of Aubrey de Vere retained some of the 
manors of their ancestors for several geuerations ; Great Abingdon 
and Castle Camps were not alienated until the sixteenth century. 
The Messrs. Lysons (to whom we are again indebted for the above 
summary of the Cambridgeshire landowners) proceed to mention 
among the families of which we have the earliest records in the 
period succeeding the Conquest the Bassingbourns and the Argen- 
tines. ‘The Tiptofts (before this settled in the county) succeeded 
to the estates of the former, their chief seat being at the village of 
Bassingburn. The Argentine property became vested in the 
Nevilles, Lords Alington (who inherited with the estates the office 
of cupbearer at the coronation), and some of the manors were not 
sold until after the death of William, Lord Alington, the last heir 
male, in 1692. 

Next in point of date come the families of Colville, Bustler, 
Freville, Trumpington, St. George, Delahay, Engayne, Burgherst, 
Heslarton, Hobledod, Huntingfield, Haselden, and Avenell. All 
these have disappeared except the Colvilles, whose ancient seat, 
Newton, was sold in 1792, and who are not now resident in the 
county. ‘Towards the middle of the fourteenth century the ancestor 
of the Cottons, who had been settle | in the county for some gene- 
rations, obtained the Landwade estate by murriage with the heiress 
of the Hastings family. In the early part of the fifteenth century 
We find the Pigotts at Abington and elsewhere. ‘Their estates passed 








by a female heir to the Fosters (who assumed the name). Nearly con- 
temporary with them were the Peytons (now baronets) and the 
Chicheleys, the last of whom (Sir ‘Thomas Chicheley, Master of the 
Ordnance to Charles IT.), sold most of the Cambridgeshire property. 
At the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century 
the families of Cutts and Hind settled in the county. ‘The estates 
of the latter passed to the Cottons, and those of the Cutts have 
been long alienated. 

The monastic lands raised a new class of landholders, among 
whom were the families of Sir Edward North, Sir Richard 
Long, and Dr. Wendy (physician to Henry VIII.). The 
North estates have either passed to the Earls of (ruildford, or 
have been surrendered to the Crown, or otherwise alienated. 
The Long estates passed to the Russells, and through the Earl of 
Orford to the Hills (the family of the Marquis of Downshire). 
The Wendy property has passed by female heirs to the Earl of 
Delawarr. In the reign of Elizabeth, and early in the seven- 
teenth century, the principal families that became established in 
the county were those of Dockwra, Burgoyne, Cage, and Willys 
(all extinct), the estates of the last of whom became vested in the 
Panton family. ‘Towards the latter end of the seventeenth century 
Dr. Watson, Bishop of St. David's, Sir Thomas Sclater, and Sir 
George Downing became possessed of considerable estates in Cam- 
bridgeshire ; the Watson property passed to the families of Ward 
and Serocold; the Sclater to those of Bacon, King, and Standley. 
The greater part of Sir George Downing’s property constituted the 
endowment of Downing College, founded by the last baronet of 
the family, who died in 1749. About the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, Charles, Duke of Somerset, purchased large estates 
in Cambridgeshire, which he divided between his two daughters on 
their marriage, and they are now the property of his descendants, 
the Duke of Rutland and Earl of Aylesford. About the year 
1720, Edward, Lord Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, purchased 
several estates, most of which belonged to the Chicheleys ; and 
the greater part of these estates passed to Chancellor Yorke, Lord 
Hardwicke, and (increased by subsequent purchases) now give the 
present Earl of Hardwicke, with Manners, Duke of Rutland, and 
Russell, Duke of Bedford, the chief political influence in the 
county. The families of Eaton, Townley, Adeane, and Childers 
have also had some influence during the present century. 


CYNICISM AND LOYALTY. 
[fo tue Eprror or THe “Sprecraror.” 

Sir,—I have to thank you for having inserted my letter of the 
week before last, and also for having interpreted it with fairness. 
There are indeed minor points in your interpretation to which I 
should take exception, such as the narrowing of loyalty into 
“attachment to the unity of the Empire,” and the explanation of 
this as “* common attachment to the highest principles of British 
government,” a phrase which seems to me too vague to convey 
any appreciable meaning. From many of your conclusions, of 
course, I differ. 

Personally I do plead guilty to holding the belief or doctrine 
to hold which you call ‘ veiled cynicism.” But I beg you will not 
suppose that I am asserting that the late demonstration of the 
Australians necessarily implied that they hold it, or that their 
loyalty as a people was not wider and more comprehensive than 
any particular phase of it which may specially present itself to me 
or to any one person. In the following remarks I shall speak only 
in my own defence, and try to lift my “veil,” so that it may be 
seen whether what is behind is, or is not, cynicism. 

I accept the definition of cynicism which you give in your first 
paragraph. But I will add another, and a strictly etymological 
one. A cynic is a man who treats a deep-seated reasonable belief, 
or a fair argument, in a dog-like manner, as if it were a mere dog’s 
howl ; one who vouchsafes only a kick or an imprecation to what 
he ought to listen to with patience, and answer (if he disagrees), 
with argument. A sham belief and an utterly worthless argument 
ought to get only kicks and imprecations ; to treat them otherwise 
would be priggishness. It is a critic’s business and difficulty to 
discover the right path between these twe pitfalls. With all 
respect to the Spectator, I venture to express my opinion that not 
only in its recent article on the New South Wales ‘Treason-Felony 
Act, but again and again in speaking of matters pertaining to the 
Crown and its relation to the people, it has fallen into the pitfall 
of cynicism, and (unwittingly, of course) written what has jarred 
painfully on the convictions of not a few amongst its readers. 

To define these convictions adequately in general terms is almost 
impossible. I do not know how to do so without entering upon 
theological questions too deep for me, and which I would rather 
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have avoided. I do not know how better to express my own con- 
viction than by saying that I do in a very real sense believe in the 
“ divine right of kings ;” not of course in the sense of the High- 
Church party of the seventeenth century ; more nearly, perhaps, in 
that of the eminently national and protestant party, which in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century relied upon the doctrine as the 
truest and strongest bulwark against Rome and Spain. I believe in 
the institution of hereditary monarchy as a divine idea, imparted 
to mankind, and answering to true and healthy instincts implanted 
in them,—like in kind, if differing in degree, to the institution of 
a priesthood or clergy. Nations may reject itif they please. In 
so doing they are simply rejecting a proffered blessing, just as all 
of us are rejecting blessings every day. The non-juring Bishops 
and their followers brought discredit on the doctrine by their 
unphilosophical perversion of it. They forgot that a dynasty, like 
an individual Church, may become so degraded by the unworthi- 
ness of its members as to receive its condemnation, as did the 
dynasties of Saul and of Ahab. 

The history of Europe from the middle ages to the present time 
teems with instances of intense attachment to hereditary, or quasi- 
hereditary, monarchy, often breaking out in the strangest and 
most unaccountable way, and in the teeth of the bitterest tyranny. 
For instance, it would be hard, even in the thirteenth century, to 
find a monarch who had inflicted more suffering and bloodshed on 
his subjects than Frederick Barbarossa inflicted on the Lombards. 
He was of a different race, too, and spoke a different language. 
Yet when his power had been broken under the walls of Alessan- 
dria, and he found himself face to face with a mass of enemies 
from whom escape was impossible, and whom to attack was certain 
defeat, he could calmly pitch his camp in the presence of their 
armed hosts, in the confidence (which the event justified) that in 
spite of all they would still acknowledge him as their Sovereign, 
and that his life and liberty were safe in their hands.* 

What is more remarkable in the death scenes of all the religious 
and political martyrs or sufferers, from Sir Thomas More to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, staunch as they were to the end each to his 
religious creed, than the eagerness with which they repelled as an 
insult every imputation of disloyalty to the Throne? And yet at 
least two out of the five Sovereigns who reigned were as despicable 
as a Sovereign can be. How incredible to us seems the picture of 
the House of Commons, in the succeeding reign, with many of its 
members in fears of shame that the Throne, and they with it, 
should be so degraded by its occupant! 

One hears of speeches so absorbing or exciting that men hold 
their breath to listen. I used to think this was only a figure of 
speech ; but it happened to me once, and once only, to find it a 
literal fact. ‘The Bishop of New Zealand was preaching at St. 
Mary’s (Cambridge), which was crammed with undergraduates. 
The subject was the Queen's supremacy. He described shortly 
and tersely the ‘‘ shaking of the nations,” the abject condition, 
danger, or dethronement of the Sovereigns of Europe in 1848. 
But when he came to our own Queen, and her tranquil security in 
the midst of the storm, he used no words of his own; he simply 
quoted the text, ‘‘ He took a little child, and set her in the midst.” 
It was then that for, perhaps, ten seconds, every hearer held his 
breath. ‘The silence was, from its intensity, more startling, less 
éapable of being forgotten, than any sound I ever heard. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the Lombards, on the occasion 
referred to, acted like patterns of magnanimous loyalty. I am not 
quite sure that they were not, considering all the circumstances, 
rather fools for their pains. Nor do I mean to say that the extra- 
ordinary effect of the Bishop’s words was due solely to the intrinsic 
truth and value of the idea suggested, or to the eagerness with 
which his hearers’ instincts went out to meet it, and not in part to 
the perfect rhetoric in which it was clothed. But I say that there 
is a vein of gold in the substratum of all these incidents, and of 
hundreds of similar ones, which refuses to float away upon any 
such superficial explanation,—a metal the taking away of which 
would leave poor humanity sadly impoverished. 

Doubtless a hereditary Sovereign is not the only possible object 
of loyalty. ‘There may be loyalty to a President, to a ‘* House,” 
even, I suppose, to a shadowy, ever-changing idea, such as a Con- 
stitution. Mr. Carlyle has taught us, to a greater extent than we 
can well estimate, haw to choose our heroes. But does he not fall 
short of entirely satisfying us, because his conception of a hero is 
indissolubly bound up with mere force of will and power of mind? 
Like Mr. Carlyle’s heroes, the Presidents of Republics and the 
leaders of great parties are of necessity men of iron will, muscular 
intellect, and, it may safely be added, invincible digestions. Why 





* Sismondi, Jta/. Rep., Vol. IL, ch. xi,, p, 212. 


should we narrow our field of choice and contract our storehouse 
of types of rulers within this small class? Why should we honour 
a man for his natural ability any more than we honoured ‘Tom 
Sayers or Lola Montez for their strength and beauty? Does not 
the Bishop’s quotation suggest a deliverance from this perplexity ? 
May not our heroes be sometimes chosen for us? In the long 
lists of the Sovereigns of past times have we not a St. Louis as well 
as a Francis I., an Edward VI. as well asa Henry V., a Margaret 
of Navarre as well as a Maria Theresa, an Elizabeth of Hungary 
as well as an Elizabeth of England? Can even these few types be 
found amongst Presidents of Republics, or could they be selected 
and enthroned by any form of suffrage, universal or other ? 

Therefore it is (as it seems to me) that hereditary sovereignty 
naturally commends itself to men’s truest and deepest instincts ag 
supplying and enlisting more true types of humanity, as more 
readily suggesting the idea of perfect humanity and a perfect 
ruler, as more symbolic of human-divine government, than any 
other kind of rule. The remembrance of sovereigns at once bad 
and feeble soon slips out of history. ‘The memory of the good, 
were they strong or feeble, remains a rich, ever-accumulating 
treasure to humanity, adding type to type, building up in all 
reverent minds an ever loftier ideal of government, which is not 
the less precious for being so imperfectly realized. 

A mere leader, however great, whether priest, poct, or politician, 
represents his own type, his own class, or his own party. Homage 
to him can seldom, if ever, be unanimous; it is ever on the brink 
of degenerating into party-spirit and sectarianism. A sovereign 
represents the strong and the weak, the great and the insignificant, 
the man with one talent and the man with seven, the traditions of 
the past and the ideas of the present. A sovereign is the only 
possible representative of the whole nation. I may be wrong, but 
I think that the Australians, consciously or unconsciously, found 
this to be true.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





MR. HOLMAN HUNT'S “ISABEL.” 
[To rue Epiror or true ‘Specrator.”] 

Srr,—If I venture to address you on the subject of your article 
upon a criticism of Mr. Holman Hunt's ‘ Isabel,” which appeared 
under my name in the Fortnightly Review, you may be sure it is 
not to complain of yourtreatment. I am, indeed, a little confused 
by your praise, and if I am ever able hereafter to deserve a small 
part of the commendation you have bestowed, I shall have to thank 
you for having put in operation the delicate maxim which permits 
us to praise others for those qualities which they ought to possess. 

You think my criticism erroneous, and while you rally me good- 
naturedly for calling myself nobody, you assure me I am somebody, 
but wrong. You may think me hard to please, as times go, but 
I should have much preferred to be nobody—and right. ‘To have 
been right in your estimation would have been quite sufficient 
solace in my eyes for being, that most comfortable of earthly 
beings, nobody. Allow me, however, to make one or two remarks 
upon the difference in our estimates of Mr. Holman Hunt's 
picture, in justice to myself. 

You call my criticism subtle. ‘That really did surprise me. I 
thought I had been brutally plain, that what I said lay on the 
very surface of the subject, and that any man would say what I 
had said with two eyes in his head and a tongue in his mouth. I 
went, as I thought, upon the tack of plain, honest, open, common 
sense. You may imagine, therefore, my astonishment at your 
calling me subtle. But I was still more astonished when I looked 
at the subtlety of yours. ‘That is subtlety, if you please! We 
start, to begin with, from the most different assumptions. You 
assume Isabel to be mad, and then to defend her extraordinary 
animal physique you have recourse, in the most natural manner 
possible, to a recondite physiological fact, namely, that lunatics 
are often fat and healthy. Now, this is a very subtle defence of 
Mr. Holman Hunt, to which he is entitled, if he likes it ; but pray 
admit thatit is you who are subtle, not I. ‘The key-note of my 
criticism, the conflict between the coldness of her passion, and its 
crafty methods on the one hand, and her wild devotion on the 
other, requires her sanity. It never occurred to me for a moment 
to suppose that Mr. Holman Hunt wanted to paint a lunatic and 
embody a physiological lesson. 

Then as to Keats. In Keats, Isabel's imbecility follows the loss 
of her plant of basil. But I see no traces of it in the poem before 
that event. And Mr. Holman Hunt has painted her in possession 
of the plant. Many of the expressions which you trace in the 
face I see also, but to my mind they add to the “‘ chaos and con- 
fusion ” of the central idea. I admit that Mr. Holman Hunt tried 
to mean something. ‘The question is how far he succeeded. You 
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painting a lunatic. That idea never once occurred 
after time I have gone and studied the 
So much for the subtlety of 
Your obedient servant, 
SoMEBopY. 


tell me he was 
tome. And yet time 
picture over and over again. 


Mr. Cracroft is mistaken. Our view is the natural, simple, 
straightforward conception of Mr. Holman Hunt's picture. Those 
eyes need no refining upon to interpret. Mr. Cracroft looked so 
hard beneath the surface that he could not see what was on it. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 

THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

[To rae Eprror or THE ‘“ Specraror.”] 
s1r,—The “ stupid party ” have made another characteristic move 
in Scotland. Lord Brougham, whose election to the Chancellor- 
ship of Edinburgh University they most virulently opposed, is 
dead, and the Council of the University, consisting of many 
hundred electors, have to choose a successor, who reigns for life. 
Mr. Carlyle, the present, and Mr. Gladstone, the late Rector of 
the University, were both proposed ; but Mr. Carlyle’s supporters, 
believing that in Mr. Gladstone they found genius and academic 
training pre-eminently suited to the special work of presiding over 
a university during the formative years to come, have unanimously 
transferred their eager support to the scholar and statesman of 
whom Oxford judged herself unworthy. And though the dear 
old heathen himself might probably have preferred ‘‘ him they 
call Dizzy,” the Liberal University of the North has no doubt that 
it is following the true tradition. 

The Conservative party, looking about to find a worthy 
opponent, have selected—not the Duke of Buccleuch, under the 
attraction of whose acres and wealth they so keenly opposed Lord 
Brougham—but a lawyer, a successful lawyer, the head of the 
Bench in Scotland, an utter Tory, and a small Oxonian, as Mr. 
Gladstone is a great one, who as Lord Advocate Inglis took up 
the project which Mr. Moncrieff, his predecessor, had failed to 
carry out, and with great care and skill passed the Scotch 
University Bill, and who has therefore acquired in the eyes of his 
party a right to clamp the University for the rest of the century 
with a band of iron and brass, till, like the Eastern tree, ‘ the 
stock thereof die in the earth and the root wax old in the ground.” 
It is quite fit and right that those who applauded Mr. Disraeli’s 
prolonged sneer at themselves at that famous banquet should take 
this, or any other course ; but now that they have taken it, we of 
the other side desire to call on all Scotchmen who admire genius 
and labour dedicated of old to academic toil, and recently occu- 
pied in doing much good work for our own University, we call 
upon them to forget party politics and small considerations of all 
kinds, to deliver us from the academic narrowness of Oxford and 
the sectarian narrowness of Scotland combined, in hands which 
are pledged to wield them both, and which well know how to 
wield them; to place a great man at our head for the next 
twenty years, and to keep us ex rapport with the thought and the 
future of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MEMBER OF CoUNCIL. 








THE CLERGY AND THE ELECTIONS. 

[To rue Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sin,—Permit me to state a few facts in confirmation of the 
opinion of an English clergyman who, you say, “ believes that 
most Liberal clergymen, even though differing from Mr. Gladstone 
on the Irish Church question, will yet prefer the Liberal to the 
Conservative cause.” 

In the year 1858, the present Lord Calthorpe, than whose 
father a more liberal contributor to the Church it were difficult to 
find, contested the eastern division of the county of Worcester 
on Liberal principles. By the aid of five clergymen the Hon. Mr. 
Calthorpe defeated Mr. Slaney Pakington, the ‘Tory candidate. 

In the recent contest for the same division the Hon. Charles S. 
Lyttelton, the eldest son of Lord Lyttelton, a staunch supporter 
of the Church, who devotes much of his time and great ability 
to the promotion of Church institutions, is the Liberal candidate 
aud is opposed by Mr. Laslett, a retired lawyer, and converted 
Radical, as the candidate of the Tories. 

‘The present Register contains the names of at least 110 clergy- 
men, of these 54 did not vote, 50 voted for Laslett, and six for 
Lyttelton, and by their aid he now represents the Liberal consti- 
tuency of East Worcestershire. 

_ The Liberal party in East Worcestershire has cause for rejoicing 
in the gain of one Liberal clergyman in ten years. It is saddening 





to think of the consequences that would befall our land if the 
** English Clergyman” should be wrong, and a majority of his 
Liberal brethren should change their political opinions. But one 
need not fear ; the conversion of Irish Catholics is a slow process, 
but that of English clergymen to Liberal opinion is slower.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. 





DR. RALEIGH. 

(To Tue Eprror oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—You have been misled by the fragment of Dr. Raleigh's 
letter to the English Independent given in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
last Friday. Dr. Raleigh was not attacked but commended by 
the English Independent for giving up the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion. Dr. Raleigh claims to be a stricter inspirationist than bis 
reviewer. The matter in controversy was the amount of authority 
inherent in the writings of the Apostle Paul—not an unimportant 
question in the present day—-but upon this point also it would 
now seem that Dr. Raleigh and his reviewer are in substantial 
agreement. 

May I beg the favour of the insertion of this brief explanation ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Eprror or “ THe EnGiisn INDEPENDENT.” 


BOOKS. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUMES.* 
[First Norice.] 

‘THESE two volumes are very inferior to the first two of Mr. King- 
lake’s work. All the faults of his style as a historian, his want of 
perspective, his fondness for petty detail, his tendency to descend 
to pamphleteering, are here exaggerated to the uttermost. ‘I'he taste 
of the day is for exhaustive work ; but even this generation will 
scarcely endure two great volumes devoted to the events of six weeks 
in a campaign of years, a hundred and fifty pages given toa charge 
which did not last ten minutes, and whole chapters filled with the dis- 
pute as to which of two hot-tempered Earls was least or most in the 
wrong. ‘The extraordinary voluminousness of the account of the 
grand feat performed by “ Scarlett’s three hundred,” the defeat of 
an army by a handful of dragoons, may indeed be forgiven for the 
sake of the beauty of its descriptions, the picturesqueness of its 
incidents, and the extraordinary force of some of its estimates of 
military character; but the narrative of the great military 
squabble “ Cardigan v. Lucan” is merely tedious. Five pages 
giving a brief but lucid statement of the facts as Mr. Kinglake 
believes them to have occurred, a judge’s charge upon the evidence 
before him, would have more than sufficed for posterity, and have 
contented even that minute section of the public which once doubted 
whether Lord Cardigan did or did not come too soon out of the 
charge of the Light Brigade. Some portion of the tediousness of these 
volumes is no doubt due to their subject, and Mr. Kinglake’s wish 
to prove himself a master of technical military detail. He has no 
such stirring fight to record as that between Sir Stratford Canning 
and the Czar, no figures to paint like those of Mentschikoff, St. 
Arnaud, or Lord Raglan, no episode to narrate like the coup d'état, 
no satire to indite like the description of the mighty Company 
which collects, and sifts, and sells public opinion. Nor has he yet 
reached the series of events which will so excite his powers, the 
terrible winter campaign, the slow destruction which fell upon the 
British Army in the Crimea. His subjects are a few military incidents 
in the six weeks after landing, during which it was believed that 
Sebastopol must be taken without a siege, while Mentschikoff was 
still doubting whether it was wise to defend the fortress, and 
while Todleben and Korniloff were still engaged in preparing the 
defence. Nevertheless, much is due to his own great defect, his 
incapacity for historic perspective, for seeing what is fit for history 
and what for a daily letter to an English journal, what is worthy 
to live and what will interest the older officers in a Guards’ mess, to 
an over-indulgence in the habit of writing, and to a pervading sense 
that the world is on tiptoe to listen to his verdict. Of wordiness Mr. 
Kinglake will not be accused, for the prolixity of epigrammatists is 
rarely painful; but if our language contained such a word as 
‘“incidentiness,” that would most accurately describe the single 
but overpowering defect of these two volumes. 

We do not mean to say that this defect destroys, or even 
obscures, their literary power. Mr. Kinglake grows more lengthy 
as he grows older; but the vanilla-like flavour of his writing, 
that pleasant sub-bitter which charmed the world in LEothen, is 
still unimpaired, is even improved by the dilution consequent on 
the mass of material over which he has chosen to spread it. It 
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would hardly have been possible for any satirist in any age to 
have composed a censure more delicately elaborate, more artisti- 
cally cruel, more briefly murderous, than the one in which he dis- 
plays the grand fault in the nature of Lord Cardigan :— 


‘He had been so constituted by nature, or so formed by the watch- 
ful care which is sometimes bestowed upon an only son, as to have a 
habit of attending to the desires and the interests of self with a curious 
exactitude. The tendency, of course, was one which he shared with 
nearly all living creatures; and it was only from the extraordinary 
proportions in which the attribute existed, and from the absence of any 
attempt to mask the propensity, that it formed a distinctive peculiarity. 
When engaged in the task of self-assertion or self-advocacy, he adhered 
to his subject with the most curious rigour, never going the least bit 
astray from it, and separating from it all that concerned the rest of 
creation as matter altogether irrelevant and uninteresting. Others before 
him may have secretly concentrated upon self an equal amount of 
attention ; but in Lord Cardigan there was such an entire absence of 
guile, that exactly as he was so he showed himself to the world. Of all 
false pretences contrived for the purpose of feigning an interest in 
others he was as innocent as a horse.” 


You can hear in that description the saw grinding on the bone. 
Nor has he lost any of his old power of picturesque description, 
though he employs it with labour a little more visible to the eye. 
Take the following description of the destruction of the Three 
Holy Fathers, the flagship of 130 guns destroyed by the Russians 
themselves to block up the entrance to the harbour :— 


“The water rushed in through the openings which had been made in 
her sides, near the water-line, but, despite the unnatural wounds, she 
did not yet sink. Her steadfastness caused men to think how faithfully 
she would have served in honest fight with the enemy. In the minds of 
the seamen of the fleet, the sight of the grand old ship thus clinging to 
life added horror to grief. Amongst such of the officers as were free 
from superstitions, the pain, it would seem, was akin to that which men 
feel when they force themselves to see the blow given to one of the 
brute creation who is an old and faithful servant, condemned to have 
his days ended; and the commander of the steam frigate the Zhunder- 
hearer was commanded to fire into her sides, in order—as the naval 
recounter of the scene expresses it—in order to ‘shorten her agony.’ 
But this last spectacle was more harrowing than all that had gone 
before. In the idea of the seamen, and many, perhaps, of the officers, 
the sacred name of the ship, and the notion that some holy emblem or 


Strange to say, this mau, who thus inspirited armies, was hinea 
a man much inclined to despond, to believe his own efforts Vain 
to expect disaster, and to look for ultimate victory only to the 
special regard which, as he believed, God must needs entertain for 
‘**Holy Russia.” ‘There are dozens of such sketches jn these 
volumes, particularly of subordinates, to whom Mr. Kinglake js 
always careful to award their just meed, so careful as to raise a 
suspicion that, like Carlyle, he believes the inferior often to be the 
commander, the superior only the commander's cloak. To these 
sketches, to the account of Scarlett’s charge, and to the whole 
history of all that went on inside Sebastopol before the siege 
commenced, we can recommend the reader as to a literary feast 
which will more than compensate for the long delays before meals 
to which Mr. Kinglake is so prone. 





BRITISH RULE IN IRELAND.* 
Tue Irish question threatens to grow into a literary as well ag q 
political nuisance. It not only stops the Parliamentary highway, 
but goes near to chokiug our libraries with cart-loads of worthless 
rubbish. Without the smallest pretensions to special knowledge 
of the subject, or to political capacity, or to literary skill, there 
is a class of persons, unpleasantly conspicuous just now, that con- 
sider themselves to have a call to speak their minds on the Irish 
question simply because it occupies the thoughts of all, and because 
there are few who can boast of understanding it. As a matter of 
course, writers of this sort convey no instruction whatever to their 
readers. On the contrary, governed, as they commonly are 
themselves, by the narrowest prejudices, and incapable of 
apprehending the conditions of a social life radically different 
from that of England, these writers tend to perpetuate and 
propagate those obstinate delusions as to the state of Ireland 
which have for ages hindered this country from doing justice to 
the sister kingdom. For example, is not such a book as that 
which Colonel Jervis has published likely to do some mischief, 
while it cannot possibly do any service? ‘lhe author complains, 


relic must still be remaining on board her, aroused a belief or surmise} and with some justice, in his preface of the difficulties which 


that what the heathenish Yhunder-bearer was doing might be a deed 
unspeakably impious. At about a quarter before one, the sacred man- 
of-war reeled. Fora moment, so pious men thought, the waves fell 
away recoiling, then closed, and bore the ship down.” 


The labour here is patent in the introduction of the Russian idea 
of a relation between Heaven and the name of a ship, of the unnatu- 


beset the study of the Irish question, and of the ignorance which 
prevails respecting it. But we may ask how Colonel Jervis pro- 
poses to contribute to the removal of these difficulties and the dis- 
persion of this ignorance, by the publication of the portly and 
unattractive volume which he thinks this an opportune moment to 
give to the world. ‘The difficulty of the Irish question in its his- 


valness of her destruction by her owners, and of the recoil of the torical aspect arises from the complex and repulsive exterior which 


waves; but the whole description is worthy of Livy, and not unlike 


Irish history presents to the student. Irish history in Colonel 


what he, having the scene to describe, would in full belief have said. Jervis's book loses none of its obscurity and complexity, and yet 


To our minds, however, the personal sketches are throughout the 
most enjoyable passages in the book. Korniloff, the Russian 
Admiral, with his strange power of eliciting enthusiasm from his 
followers, of inspiring the heart, which enabled them to carry out 
the orders suggested by the greater brain who stood behind him, 
will henceforward be a real figure to most English minds. He 
appears in Mr. Kinglake’s pages as one of those rare natures to 
whom has been given the power of kindling lower men,—a power, 


it is exhibited in a meagre and imperfect narrative, not more 
accurate in contents or more attractive in style than the story of 
Irish subjugation as it is told in the most common-place of school 
books. 

Colonel Jervis has epitomized in a volume of a little over three 
hundred pages of large type the history of Ireland from the 
Conquest to the present day. It is obvious that such treatment 


of a theme, comprehending the development of a nation during a 


aes ene ee eeneee, SA CANOE SP NNN SOD period of seven centuries, cannot pretend to completeness or 


where deep in the moral nature :— 


accuracy. Mr. Goldwin Sinith, however, in his picturesque sketch 


“ From the traces we have of this chief it can hardly be shown that | of Jrish History and Irish Character, has shown how, by artistic 
he was gifted with original genius, still less with a piercing intellect ; | slection of prominent features, by bold and free drawing, and by 


and the soundness of his judgment in the business of war may well be 
denied, or, at all events, brought into question; but it is not from the 


warm colouring, a vivid, if not an absolutely correct, representa- 


mere tenor of his words, ‘nor even, indeed, altogether from his acts, that | tion of Ireland in its relation to conquering England and the 


the quality of his soul is to be gathered, but rather from the visible colonizing English may be set before the reader. 
Ao one men to Chem however, approaching his work, by his own admission, quite innocent 
of any knowledge of his subject, and regarding his writing rather 


effect of its impact upon the souls of other men. 
many may look may be passing through a distant assemblage unseen 
and unheard himself by those who gaze from afar, and yet his course 


Colonel Jervis, 


can be tracked by the movement and the cries of devotion which his | as a beneficial exercise for himself than a means of instruction for 
presence arouses, so, in part, our knowledge of Korniloff oo — upon | others, could hardly hope to surpass Mr. Goldwin Smith, or indeed 
the pereeption of what people did when they felt the impulsion he gave. many inferior writers. Of a state of society, which even after 


At a time when there seemed to be no room but for despair and con- 


fusion, he took that ascendant which enabled him to bring the whole |long study one finds it difficult to represent in imagination, 
people in the place—inhabitants, soldiers, sailors—to his own heroic} Colonel Jervis gives a dim, blurred, and distorted picture. A 


resolve. 
of military organization to the most preposterous lengths, all those 
straightened notions of rank and seniority, and, in short, the whole net- 


In s garrison town of the empire which had carried the mania meagreand halting narrative is eked out with such political common- 
places as county members distil during the dinner-hour to the 


work of the formalisms which might have been expected to hinder his | patient Speaker and deserted benches, with inept moral reflections, 
command, flew away like chaff at the winnowing. By the fire of bis | aq. to give a flavour of solidity and research, long irrelevant quota- 


spirit there was roused so great an energy on the part of thousands of 
men as has hardly been known in these times; and he so put his people 


in heart that not only the depression created by defeat, but the sense of | portion of the Statutes-at-large. 


tions from collections of State papers and the more obsolete 


And this entertainment is 


being abandoned and left for sacrifice by tho evading army, was suc-| presented in a cumbrous, opaque style; the grammar limps in nearly 
ceeded by a quick growth of warlike pride, by a wholesome ardour for every page, and pronouns and antecedents stumble against each 


the fight, by an orderly, joyful activity. And, even when he was dead, 
there continued to be still growing proofs of the power he had had over 


other in a fashion not uncommon in the works of military authors. 


the minds and affections of those around him ; for men whose pride it | A single specimen, taken from the opening lines of Colonel Jervis's 
was that they had served under his immediate orders in the last—in the book, will satisfy our readers that if this volume attains a public 


glorious—month of his life, were content to engage in great toil for the 





sake of making known to their country the worth of the chief they had 


* Ireland under British Rule. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. J. W. Jervis, R.A., MP. 





lost.” 


London : Chapman and Hall, 
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of ite own, it will scarcely do so through the brilliancy of its 
writing :— 

«Of Ireland previous to its occupation by the Anglo-Normans little 
is known. Iberian settlements appear to have been formed on its 
gouth coast at a very early period. In tho north, the Scots established 
themselves much about the same time as other kindred tribes of the 

at Kymwrian nation settled in Britain. History, however, does not 

record which of these two races, if either, were the aborigines. As 
they increased in numbers, and spread inland, a sanguinary struggle 
seems to have arisen between them for existence, on a soil which, 
covered with wood and bog, afforded sustenance to but a few. This 
cause likewise, when, in the course of ages, Scots and Iberians amalga- 
mated, created perpetual strife between their seveial tribes.” 
Through the early chapters of the book, down, in fact, to the point 
where he enters the domain of contemporary politics, Colonel 
Jervis evidently writes under a painful and laborious sense of the 
darkness and dreariness of his theme, and of his own unfitness to 
illumine it. Nothing can be more depressing, soporific, and useless 
reading than the chapter on the quarrels and alliances, the genea- 
logies and transmutations of the Anglo-Irish. The struggles of 
the O’Connors and O'Neils against the English supremacy, the 
feuds of the Barons of the Pale with each other, the intrigues of 
English politicians in Ireland,—on all these, which have little 
bearing upon the main stream of Irish history, Colonel Jervis dwells 
prosily enough. On the salient points of difference between the 
social order of a Celtic nation and the social order of an Anglo- 
Saxon nation, he does not touch, or at least, he does not 
bring them, as they should be brought, into relief, and 
separate them from the mass of trivial and accidental circum- 
stances in which they have been hidden in chronicles and 
State papers. He does not attempt to show, he scarcely appre- 
hends, we should rather say, how alien to the traditions and 
character of the Celt was the system of representative govern- 
ment which grew up naturally in England. He omits to notice 
how completely this separation between the English aristocracy 
and the Celtic peasantry, which from the time of the Conquest 
had existed more or less markedly, and at the date of the 
Reformation was embittered and invigorated, rendered futile all 
attempts to introduce into Ireland that scheme of local adminis- 
tration which by the intertexture of ranks has been possible in 
England. Again, the conditions under which the Church of 
England was introduced into Ireland, and the manner in which it 
was received by the people, as Dr. Maziére Brady has proved in 
his useful works, rendered the conversion of the Irish by any 
method short of miracle a thing not to be hoped for. 
Colone) Jervis slurs over this important crisis in Irish 
history also. He gives us a rude and hasty sketch of the 
purely political faction fights to which it afforded a pretext for 
quarrel; and no more. It was not to be expected that, with the 
prepossessions of an English ‘Tory, Colonel Jervis could appreciate 
the great fact in the social history of Ireland which, next to the 
fact that Ireland is a conquered country, is the most significant 
of all. Yet many times in the course of his studies and his 
writing, Colonel Jervis must have had occasion to note the fact 
that under the clan system of the Celts the right of the members 
of the clan to a part-proprietorship in the land of the clan, the 
ager publicus, was a recognized and fundamental maxim of public 
policy. Of course Irishmen of the present generation know 
nothing of clanship, or of ‘‘ the land that was of public right,” but 
though the words have lost their significance, the ideas remain, and 
it is vain to hope for a settlement of the Irish question till we 
have taken into account ideal as well as material facts. 


We have no desire to speak harshly of Colonel Jervis, who 
appears to have undertaken a task far above his knowledge and 
powers from very commendable motives; but we must pro- 
test against the useless and annoying accumulation of worthless 
books on the condition of Ireland. ‘There is not a single fresh 
idea in Colonel Jervis’s big volume, not a single obscurity cleared 
up, not a single difficult and complicated point set in a new light. 
The writer treads a well-beaten path leading to nothing, and 
travels his mill-round contentedly, in the happy faith that he has 
made progress. In the two last chapters of Colonel Jervis'’s work 
we find ample evidence that all the trouble he has taken has 
resulted in little benefit to himself, much less to those whom he 
offers to teach. He set out, we suppose, with the true, unteachable 
Tory principle that the best thing to do to Ireland is to let her 
alone. And he retains this conviction to the end, and does his 
hest to inculcate it. The title of his concluding chapter, a resumé 
of the Irish politics of the day, indicates its spirit and drift. 
“The [rish demagogue” is taken as a representative of Irish 
political feeling and action for forty years past. Unhappily we 


of the Irish demagogue in Ireland, but they are neither more numer- 
ous nor more offensive than the English demagogues that are not 
yet extinct in England. We protest, however, against Colonel 
Jervis's identification of all Irish politicians with the empty, 
self-interested brawlers whom his imagination has multiplied. 
Of Colonel Jervis’s capacity to estimate the relative import- 
ance and significance of Irish political questions we have an 
example in his comments on the state of feeling in Ireland after 
the enactment of the Church Temporalities’ Act, a measure, be it 
remembered, which simply redistributed within the Establishment 
the revenue gained by the abolition of the ten Sees :— 

“In fact, whatever could be asked by the Irish in reason was cheer- 
fully granted. No concessions or benefits, however, could gain the 
hearts of the people of Ireland. In vain were large sums expended in 
making roads through mountainous districts, in reclaiming bogs, in 
improving harbours, or canal navigation. Eminent English statesmen 
were, however, as much to blame for this as the most ignorant of the 
Irish peasantry. Tho Irish question had become a stalking-horse to 
power, and the Roman Catholics of Ireland were soon taught by English 
ministers, as well as by their own demagogues, how, having obtained 
their rights, their next duty was to endeavour to deprive their former 
opponents of theirs.” 

Colonel Jervis's opinions on the Land and Church questions are 
not materially different from those accepted by the majority of 
the Tory Members. ‘ Land,” he says, ‘‘ is property. In civilized 
countries the rights of property are recognized ; in uncivilized ones 
they are always in jeopardy. Is there any reason why the rights 
of landowners in Ireland should differ from those of any other 
country ?” Is Euclid more severely logical than this writer? 
The question, we see, is settled “ with a turn of the wrist.” In 
the same dashing style Colonel Jervis disposes of the Church 
question. ‘ Will the sacrifice of the Establishment,” he asks, 
‘benefit the people of the country? The Roman Church will 
not accept any of its revenues. In that case, what benefit will 
accrue to the Irish people by confiscating any portion of it?” 
Apparently, Colonel Jervis cannot realize a national aspiration 
after any such chimera as equality or justice, after anything else, 
in fact, than cash, the Englishman's unvarying “ parmaceti for an 
inward bruise.” Fortunately, all our legislators do not think pre- 
cisely as Colonel Jervis thinks. 





IN CHURCH AND ABOUT IT.* 

Ir there is one kind of book that baffles a reviewer, it is a collection 
of anecdotes strung together without any distinct unity or centre 
of interest. Such books are becoming too general. Sometimes 
they wear a thin mask of ‘life and recollections.’ At other times, 
they represent the genuine diary of a man who collected stories 
for use in society, and who, dropping golden eggs as a talker, 
shared after his death the fate of the famous goose. Dr. Doran 
is perfectly honest in avoiding all such pretences. His book is 
simply made up of anecdotes, and though they all relate to one 
subject, the threads on which they are strung do not form integra} 
parts of the texture. We are favourably impressed by one cha- 
racteristic of the Doctor's stories which, naturally enough, is rare 
in a book of this class. A very large proportion of them is new. 
Some, indeed, are only new in their setting, while others are not 
equal to the familiar ones whose place they occupy. But between 
the risk of being stale and that of being unappreciated, a story-teller 
sometimes chooses a less satisfactory mean. The want of some 
absolute authority for anecdotes is perhaps his greatest danger. 
Few can hope to get their stories first-hand. Most retailers are 
content to pick up anything that sounds well, and do not ask 
about either its truth or its consistency. ‘There are stories which 
seem never to be told twice of the same persons. One reason of 
this is that it is judicious to link your story with some name that 
attracts attention. Dr. Doran gives some curious instances of the 
cycles in which certain anecdotes revolve. ‘Thus, the joke made 
against Dr. Cumming, who prophesies the immediate end of the 
world, yet buys a lease of sixty or seventy years, dates from 

the early part of the last century, and was then applied to Whiston. 

After preaching that the Millennium was close at hand, Whiston 

offered some property for sale at thirty years’ purchase. ‘The man to 

whom the offer was made very properly resented it, exclaiming, 

‘I’m surprised at you, Mr. Whiston. ‘Thirty years’ purchase? Why, 

Sir, you know better than any other man that long before a quarter 

of the term has expired all things will be in common.” Remem- 

bering this story, and many others of a similar kind, Dr. Doran 

has an advantage over those who never go back more than ten or 
twenty years, and who, if they were to tell anything about 
Rowland Hill, would change the name to Spurgeon. 





* Saints and Sinners; or, in Church and About Jt. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, 





cannot deny that there have existed and still exist some specimens 
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We do not say that Dr. Doran is free from errors. ‘There are 
one or two grave ones in his book. After the number of floggings 
given by the Saturday Review for this very fault, it is strange to 
find him quoting Gregory of Nazianzen. ‘The blunder of “ sequor 
asino” mars an otherwise excellent story. ‘The version given here 
of Bishop Blomfield’s meeting with an intrusive gentleman is not 
equal in point or likelihood to the one in Mr. Denison’s life of 
Bishop Lonsdale. But, perhaps, the strangest mistake made by 
Dr. Doran is found in his remark that David’s cry for fuller 
knowledge took much the same form as Goethe’s dying words, 
*¢ Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord!” ‘The only 
instance at all parallel to this is the ending of one of Sydney 
Smith’s sermons, ‘“*‘ And now, my brethren, let me conclude in the 
words of the sweet singer of Israel, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
‘servant depart in peace, according to thy word.’” We are afraid 
that such a mistake on the part of Dr. Doran shows him to have 
been more about church than in it. 

When this has been said, we have discharged our critical duty. 
The book, as a book, has been reviewed. It only remains for us 
to give our readers an idea of the mass of anecdote that it con- 
tains, and to pick out some part of it for their amusement. 

We cannot do better than take for our starting-point the story 
of a child’s first attendance at church. Being asked what he 
thought of the service, he observed, ‘‘ Well, I think it was so long 
before the end came that I feel £ can’t remember what the begin- 
ming was.” Any book of stories about the English Church would 
be sure to contain similar references to the length of the services. 
Of course Dr. Doran repeats the well known answer of Canning to 
the clergyman who, on being complimented for the shortness of 
his sermon, observed modestly, ‘‘I did not want to be long and 
tedious.”—“ Ah! but,” put in the statesman rapidly, ‘‘ you were 
tedious.” Yet this is capped by a saying attributed to Lord Nor- 
manby, and far too good for such a parentage. ‘‘ There were 
some things in your sermon to-day,” he said to one of his chaplains, 
*¢ which I never heard before.” ‘The clergyman was flattered, and 
was curious to know what they were. ‘‘Sir,” said Lord Normanby, 
“¢ during your sermon I heard the clock strike twice.” Au Ameri- 
can remarked, with regard to sermons of more than a certain 
length, that if a preacher couldn't * strike ile” in twenty minutes 
it was a sign he was either boring with a wrong gimlet, or didn’t 
know how to use it. There is nothing very new in Dr. Doran’s 
book about that sleep which is the normal accompaniment of long 
sermons, and has been since the days of Eutychus. But he tells 
us of some boys being alone in one of those ‘* drawing-room pews” 
which are attached to some churches, and occupying sermon time 
dy roasting chestnuts on the bars of the fireplace. ‘* All seemed 
to be going on most promisingly, when the chestnuts gave token of 
their being ready by a quick succession of loud explosions.” A 
better way of disposing of the young folks was that adopted by 
a former Marquis of Bath. As soon as the prayers were over the 
children withdrew from the family pew, which probably had a 
private entrance, into the adjacent gardens. ‘There are many 
grown-up people who would gladly do the same. We have seen 
it done, and once, being in a remote gallery, we did it ourselves. 
But, as was stated the other day in these columus, our act might 
have exposed us to an admonition. 

Some curious examples of texts are given by Dr. Doran. South 
preached before the Merchant Taylors’ Company on the words 
‘*¢ Not a remnant shall be saved.” A preacher at Cambridge who 
was much annoyed by the undergraduate practice of ‘ foot- 
scraping,” chose for his text, ‘‘ Keep thy foot when thou goest to 
the house of God.” Oxford lays claim to the text of a sermon 
preached before Pitt when he was a young Minister, and had at 
his disposal some Church preferment for which there were count- 
less applicants. The text was, ‘‘ There is a lad here, which hath 
five barley loaves and two small fishes: but what are they among 
so many?” ‘The coincidence of names in the following anecdote 
gives it an apocryphal air :— 

‘The Irish Church has one pleasant story of a text that was success- 
fully applied to useful purpose. A poor clergyman, named Joseph, had 
rendered some valuable service to the head of the house of Butler, who 
promised, in return, to further the preferment of the preacher. Time 
passed, and performance did not follow upon promise. Weary of 
waiting, the country curate found his way to Dublin, and contrived to 
obtain access to the pulpit of the church where the great lord attended 
divine service. He chose for his text, ‘Yet did not the chief Butler 
remember Joseph, but forgat him.’ ” 

According to Dr. Doran, the text ‘‘ Top-knot, comedown,” ascribed 
to Rowland Hill when he was moved in spirit by his wife’s head 
gear, has no foundation in fact. We observe that ‘It came to 
pass that the Leggar died,” so often said to have been chosen by 
Mr. Spurgeon for a funeral sermon over an obnoxious deacon, is 





considered wholly mythical. Sorry as we should be to surrendes 
it, we think Dr. Doran is probably right. Many of the dramatic 
gestures attributed to the same preacher are no doubt mer 
revivals. A French preacher mentioned by Dr. Doran may hayg 
been the original from whom some of them were taken. This Was 
one Father Brydaine, who lived in the first half of the last century, 
‘On one occasion his servant dragged him into church by a rope 
round his neck as-an illustration of human reluctance to fulgj 
duty. At another, when preaching a long sermon on the judg. 
ment day, he suddenly disappeared ; but he might be heard bellow. 
ing at the bottom of his pulpit in the character of a lost sinner 
tossed on the flames of a fire which burned for ever, but never 
consumed.” Another device of much the same character as the 
use of ultra-theatrical gestures is the employment of slang in the 
pulpit. Weare told of a fashionable looking young preacher— 
it must surely have been Charles Honyman—who, describing the 
argument of our Lord with the Doctors, said that our Lord shut 
them up. And Mr. Spurgeon talked of sending a sinner away 
with a flea in his ear. If it often seems odd that clergymen cap. 
not use short aud simple words, it must be still more strange that 
they cannot hit the medium between Johnson’s Dictionary and 
the Slang Dictionary. 

There are many curious church customs, some purely anti- 
quarian, some surviving to the present day, touched on by Dr, 
Doran. Among them is the habit still existing in some villages 
of a churchwardens’ round during service to see that none of the 
congregation are at the alehouses. ‘This is a part of that ecclesi- 
astical discipline of which we have more than one example. The 
Doctor tells of a clergyman who perforined no service in his own 
church, but prosecuted those who went elsewhere ; and of another 
who was said to give his parishioners much more of the law than 
of the gospel. ‘Tillotson when only a curate persuaded an old 
Cromwellian soldier who preached in his parish not to usurpa 
priest’s office, adding, that he had much better betake himself to 
‘some honest employment.” In those days, as is well known, the 
status of the country parson was much lower than it is now. The 
white tie was not even worn. Paley said that the country parson 
might be picked out from among a hundred, by the token of his 
having a black silk handkerchief round his neck, and being more 
greasy than any other man in the parish except the butcher. An 
advertisement for a curate in 1756 referred all applicants to the 
Cambridge and Yarmouth carrier, who was to be spoken with on 
a certain day in the week and at a certain inn. Whether the car- 
rier was commissioned to inquire into the curate’s doctrine is not 
stated. We can imagine his puzzled look, if he was accosted by 
some of the modern school, and informed that their views were 
according to the Prayer Book. Yet, after all, he could hardly be 
worse than the captain in the Navy who ordered the chaplain of 
his ship to read service, saying, ‘‘ I think this sort of thing should 
be done sometimes, as long as Christianity is on foot.” And the 
clergy of the old school to whom we have alluded were hardly 
worse than the pluralists, one of whom spoke to Bishop Burnet 
about holding two livings, saying that he would do the duty in 
one of them by deputy. ‘‘ Ay, but,” rejoined the Bishop, “ you 
would be damned in your own person.” A late Archbishop of 
York was not so strict. ‘* An over-zealous clergyman once com- 
plained to him of a professional brother who ran his mare at 
country races, though not in the reverend owner's name. The 
charge, made with intense seriousness, was listened to in the same 
grave spirit, and the mischief-maker thought he had succeeded in 
‘ Runs his mare, does he?’ said the prelate, solemnly. 
I don’t mind backing her at half-a-crown 
The accuser withdrew 


his object. 
‘ Well, look here, sir! 
against you, if you'll give me the odds.’ 
in disgust.” 

With this we, too, may withdraw. Not from any lack of 
further materials for quotation, or from any weariness with the 
compiler of these volumes. But we will not guarantee our readers 
against any such feeling if they do not know how to skip, and if 
they take up the work as a grave and improving study. In the 
first case they would soon find they had too much of it, and in the 
second that there was nothing in it to their address. Our ex- 
tracts, however, have told what the book is, and we need not 
enter into any detailed criticism to show what it is not. 





LETTERS FROM SPAIN.* 
TueERE is nothing very striking in these letters, but they express 
naturally, if not always simply, the surprise felt by an English 
lady when introduced to a new mode of life, and brought as # 














* La Corte: Letters from Spain, 1863 to 1866. By a Resident There. Londov: 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1863 
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were behind the scenes of what has always appeared to her in the 
most romantic light. The author of these letters went to Spain full 
of Byron and Washington Irving. She thought the scenery would 
be “something wonderful.” She had heard that Madrid was in 
Spanish estimation the capital of the world. Of course, such 
overstrained ideas were doomed to speedy disappointment. But 
we think the recoil is too great, and that the pendulum has only just 
reached the oppositeextreme. ‘To say that ‘‘any third-rate town in 
France or England would put Madrid to the blush, if indeed anything 
Spanish is capable of blushing,” is to exalt most unduly the capa- 
pilities of England and France. We never heard of. any third- 
rate town in England which had 46 Murillos and 43 Titians in its 
picture gallery. France, no doubt, is richer, yet even there we 
might fail to discover an over-abundance of such treasures. The 
truth is that the Resident in Spain was disappointed by the dry, 
parched, and dusty appearance of the whole country. After the 
beautiful views of the Pyrenees, which are described with a pic- 
turesqueness of style that is worthy of them, she came upon “‘a huge 
dusty plain, with never a vestige of a tree or green leaf to be 
seen—a great drab desert.” ‘This was the land of romance 
and. beauty to which she had looked forward. And its present 
appearance was the fault of the Spaniards. ‘They have cut 
down all the wood, so that Madrid, which was originally 
chosen as a Royal residence on account of the vast forests that 
surrounded it, is now an arid waste. Then, too, the Spaniards 
have a way of boasting which is sure to defeat its own object. 
Their character is in many respects so diametrically opposed to 
the English character that it is not easy to do them justice. The 
Resident continually exclaims against their slovenliness, their 
disregard of time, their dirt, their ostentation, their extravagant 
and unmeaning politeness. She is not always to be taken literally ; 
we must add the grain of salt, and her book would be all the 
better if that grain were Attic. Yet when we have made an 
allowance for a little exaggeration, for a too colloquial style, and 
for some insular views, we have done all that is necessary, and 
we may then turn to the book ‘for much that is novel and 
amusing. 

The first thing that strikes an English lady in all foreign 
countries is the absence of neatness, and of that domestic privacy 
which some of us carry to an excess. It is nothing to us 
that foreigners do not feel the want as we do, that there is nothing 
incongruous to the Spaniard in the mixture of pomp and squalor, 
which the English Resident finds so repulsive. It may seem 
strange to us that the courtyard of the Palace at Madrid should 
be worse paved than any stableyard in a dilapidated house in 
England, and that heaps of rubbish should be left in full view of 
the Queen’s windows. So, too, when we hear of the family wash 
hanging out todry over the drawing-room balcony of the hand- 
somest houses in Madrid, we are struck by a painful sense of the 
scandal such a sight would cause in London. ‘The writer of these 
letters saw a bright yellow flannel petticoat waving out of the 
window of a duke’s palace, and her profane imagination leads her 
to speculate on the possibility of such a display in front of Apsley 
House. But surely the fact that people can appreciate splendour 
does not entitle us to demand that they shall be tidy. We may com- 
ment as much as we like on their disregard of a standard which is so 
much higher than theirs, and may hold up to their admiration our 
subdued purity of taste and our perfect manners. When the 
Spanish grandees are told that on some suburban estates the hang- 
ing-out of wash in the gardens is expressly forbidden in every 
lease, they will of course have a much loftier opinion of our 
national life, and will be cured of their own barbarisms. ‘The 
sight of a decorous English courtship would teach the people of 
Madrid that it is highly improper for a lady to stand on her 
balcony and screech amorous sentences to her lover in the street, 





even though she is kept in countenance by others doing the same 
at almost every window. It would be impossible to find two | 
street boys in England quarrelling in the most polite style, and | 
bandying, “Si, Seior,” and ‘No, Sefor,” while on the point of | 
coming to blows. The extreme civility of the Spaniards has | 
something absurd in it, and ends by giving trouble to, 
both parties. But what the Resident most dislikes is that 
this civility is a mere matter of form. ‘The man who will not take | 
4 cup of tea until he has been pressed over and over again, who | 
never enters or leaves a room without profuse bows, who never | 
speaks of his house without placing it at your service, will stare at | 
a lady in the street, elbow her off the pavement, or even accost , 
her rudely if she is separated for a moment from her companion. 
The waste of time caused by eternal bowing and refusing what is | 
offered may not impress people to whom the word “ time” has no , 
meaning. If it be true that travellers are not allowed to take a | 


ticket unless they are at the station half an hour before the train 
starts, and that the great clock of the Puerta del Sol shows a 
different hour on each of its three faces, we can hardly wonder 
at the Resident's native impatience. She says that on one 
of her journeys they had to stop half-an-hour at a dreary 
little station because there was only a single line of rails; another 
train was due from auother direction, and the telegraph was 
out of order. When at last they ventured to go on, they 
found the other train waiting for them at another small 
station. JIalf-an-hour is represented as being the legitimate 
pause; but if so, why did not the other train also start at the 
same time? Perhaps it was detained by some such spectacle as 
that witnessed on the Northern Railway by a friend of the author. 
In that case the train had stopped for some time at a small station 
while the officials smoked their cigarettes together. The signal 
for starting had been given, and the engine had uttered its pre- 
liminary shriek, when—two of the porters on the platform began 
to fight. ‘Such a sight as this was not to be lost, and the train 
was kept back until it was over.” 

Of course the internal arrangement of Spanish houses is of that 
unpractical kind which is always apt to harass the English abroad. 
Windows that won't fasten, doors that won't shut, houses without 
fireplaces, and woodwork with chinks through which you can 
put your fingers, are not peculiar to Spain. When once an 
Englishman moves from his hotel into lodgings, he is sure to find 
out that he is in the worst built house in the worst built town in 
the worst of all possible worlds. We must do the Resident the 
justice to admit that she is not given to grumbling. But she 
comments rather freely, and when she does break out we 
remember that she is a woman. Her comparison of the Moors 
with the Spaniards,—of splendid palaces, rich cultivation, irriga- 
tion works, and industry, with mud hovels, barren dusty plains, 
and lounging effeminacy—bears marks of feminine severity. Yet 
here we cannot think the censure misplaced, and in the prefer- 
euce shown to the Moors there is none of that obstinate adherence 
to an English standard which so often lessens the force of English 
criticism. In other places, as we have seen, the blame is too 
sweeping, while there is something grudging in the praise. After 
all we have heard against Madrid, it sounds odd that from one side 
at least it is ‘really rather pretty.” Is there not something 
‘‘really rather picturesque” in the street scene sketched in the 
following paragraph, something that every third-rate town in 
England cannot show ? 


‘* The streets always look gay and lively, for they are always crowded, 

and there is great variety of costume. Everything has a very foreign 
look to untravelled me: the clumsily built carts, with their long string 
of six or eight mules straggling all across the road and jingling their 
bells ; the heavy bulleck carts creeping along, with their driver, if you 
can call him so, walking before his beasts with a long stick over his 
shoulder to show them the way; the itinerant sellers of bread, melons, 
grapes, &c., each with his mule-load of wares (for everything is carried 
ina kind of large pannier, an exaggerated carpenter's tool-basket), 
filling the air with discordant cries: the women with their light veils, 
and the men with their cumbrous cloaks, with here and there a bull- 
fighter, distinguishable by his little pigtail of plaited hair; and the 
fishmongers, who wear a peculiar dress,—I believe that of the Asturian 
peasantry,—all make up a curious scene. You see also a great number 
of Asturian nurses in their national dress. It is not the custom, it 
seems, here for ladies to bring up their own children, and the wet 
nurses all come from Asturias, They are dressed by their mistresses, 
who seem to vie with each other in turning out their servants as richly 
as possible. The costume is very pretty. A short skirt of silk, or 
sometimes even velvet, generally scarlet or very bright blue, with a 
bodice open in front and laced across. An apron of black and silver, or 
black and gold, tied behind with a bow and long ends; a coloured silk 
handkerchief over the head, from under which the hair hangs in two 
long plaits below the waist. The skirt of the dress is generally trimmed 
with broad bands of velvet, sometimes edged with gold or silver, and 
the body, which is cut square about the throat, with innumerable little 
silver buttons. ‘Thoy wear long earrings, and a chain of silver or coral, 
coiled many times round their neck.” 
‘The Resident does not always show the same favour to the Spanish 
national costume. She thinks the Spanish cloak cumbrous, un- 
graceful, and horribly effeminate. She cannot imagine how the 
mantilla can ever have been pretty. ‘The Spanish women are 
singularly tasteless in their choice of colours, and as for their hair, 
they pull it so far back that some of them look as if they could 
not shut their eyes. 

Closely connected with national dress are the national amuse- 
ments, of which, tov, so much has been written. ‘The author of 
these letters did not go to a bullfight, although she tells us 
that English people in Spain seem almost as fond of the 
sight as the Spaniards themselves. Other residents apparently 
get over the virtuous horror to which their home life 
has accustomed them, as soon as they have seen one bullfight, 
and they go to the first bullfight in obedience to the old proverb 
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about Rome and the Romans. Our author did not go once as a 
duty, and therefore had not the temptation of going again as a plea- 
sure. But she heard a good deal of talk upon the subject, and a 
curious fact she tells us is that when a bull is too savage to be 
fought with safety a couple of tame oxen are sent into the arena to 
lead him out. ‘They place themselves one on each side of the 
poor tortured brute, and he walks out between them in the most 
amiable manner.” Of the gaieties of the Madrid Carnival the 
account is not very lively. The amusement seemed to be of that 
sad order which is generally associated with English diversions. 
But the description of the masked balls introduces us to the Queen 
of Spain :— 

“The Queen generally goes to one, at least, of the masked balls, but 

she and the ladies who attend her are now always dressed alike and in 
some distinctive costume, so that they are well known, and they keep 
together and only look on. Formerly she used to go really disguised. 
and mix with the rest of the revellers, taking no inactive part in the 
fun. They tell a story of her going about once in the disguise of an 
officer, with a military favourite of the day, and getting into a dispute 
with a watchman, which ended by her striking him. The man arrested 
her, and she was obliged to discover herself to avoid being led off to the 
police-station.” 
This adventure is worthy of the portly and energetic woman who, 
when talking to O’Donnell about the African war, exclaimed, 
‘¢ Ah! if I were only a man, I would go too.”—‘‘ And so would I!” 
squeaked out the King, with as much truth as naiveté. 

O'Donnell is described as a tall, well-made man, with a cruelly 
determined mouth, a great square jaw like a prizefighter, an open 
brow, and excessively blue eyes that twinkle good-humouredly. 
The author saw him often, and did not like him. She expresses 
a charitable wish in one place that a firing party which shed the 
first blood during the Prim insurrection and under the eyes of 
O'Donnell had turned round and shot the old wolf himself as he 
sat in his carriage. But a few pages later it is said that the old 
wolf has not shed more blood than he could well help; Narvaez 
would have fired on the people a dozen times while O'Donnell only 
shot three men. All which, considering that ‘“‘ pronunciamientos ” 
occur oftener than twice a year, and that a Spaniard expressed 
his surprise at none having taken place during the first six months 
of our author's stay in Madrid, is a cheerful index to the political 
state of the country. 
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Lhe Ocean World. By L. Figuier. (Chapman and Hall.)—This 
beautifully illustrated volume is a compilation from several popular 
works by M. Figuier, with additions gathered from various sources. M. 
Figuier himself is, of course, a compiler; and he shows in the present 
volume how keen is his appreciation of the many interesting facts con- 
cerning the animals of the sea, and how extensive and varied are the 
stores which he has ransacked for material, The present work is in 
many respects so excellent that we much regret that it cannot be pro- 
nounced accurate as well as popular, interesting, and artistic. In saying 
this we make every allowance for the origin of the book, and for the fact 
of its being a translation. We, therefore, pass over its occasional awk- 








wardness of style, its repetitions, its verbal inaccuracies, and its often 
incompatible and unsatisfactory explanation of natural phenomena and 
processes. The popular aspect and uses of the book need not have been | 
abandoned if a sacrifice had been made of the fabulous pictures and | 
descriptions occasionally given by M. Figuier. Some of these are very 
strong meat indeed, too strong for the digestion of the English editor, who 
adds here and there a note of mingled doubt and excuse, deprecating cri- 
ticism. “ The Argonaut sailing in the open sea” is the frontispiece to the | 
volume; itis pictorial, but, pretending to represent a reality, absurd; and is | 
actually proved absurd in the text at page 464; it should be unhesitat- 
ingly suppressed. Why not replace it by one of the illustrations of the | 
coral or oyster fisheries from pages 141 or 335, or by one of the beautiful | 
plates of sea nottles, p. 241? But the absurdity of the Argonaut is surpassed | 
by that of the “ Gigantic Cuttle Fish caught near Teneriffe,” plate xxiv., | 
p. 459. Very properly the editor here, in a note, asks, “ Is it necessary to | 
say that even this account—apparently so well authenticated, not to speak | 
of the representation drawn on the spot—should be taken ‘cum grano | 
salis?’” Yes, we answer, it is necessary to give such a caution ina | 
book whic’: is intended to make science popular, and which ought 
not to disseminate fables. But the omission of the narrative would 
have been the better course. Notwithstanding these defects, how- 
ever, we do not hesitate to recommend its attractive pages for | 
general perusal and study. For here one may read about most of the | 
interesting animals and animal products of the sea, and at the same time | 
delight the eyes with the graceful forms of corals, sponges, and medusa | 
in the numerous drawings which give a special charm to the present | 
work. 

Silcote of Silcotes. By Henry Kingsley. Mr. Henry Kingsley’s 
latest novel does not appear to us equal to some of his former produc- { 


. . ia 
tions, but he is always extremely readable, and his manly unaffecteg 


style contrasts most favourably with the false sentiment and sensational 
claptrap which characterize too many of our modern novelists, Silcote 
of Silcotes does not boast the originality of Geoffrey Hamlyn or the 
racy humour of favenshoe, though the account of the Squire’s going to. 
church is altogether worthy of the pen that described the blind man’s 
dog in the public-house in the latter work. Our author seems in the 
opening chapters of this book like a hound newly uncoupled; he trieg 
forward and back, at one time making a détour to the right, and at 
another dashing off to the left, with his nose now in the air and now 
again close to the ground, until at last, having hit on the scent, he 
follows the trail steadily forward. The principal characters of the 
story are well imagined and worked out, especially Silcote himself 
and Mrs. Sugden. As to the former, we are thankful to Mr. 
Kingsley for letting us off so easily, since, with his terrible 
history, we tremble to think what “the Dark Squire” might have 
become in the hands of Miss Braddon, or any of her frantic 
imitators. As to Mrs. Sugden, although it takes away one’s breath to 
hear a peasant woman quoting French and Latin within the limits of g 
single speech, at which our author himself confesses his astonishment, 
yet the phenomenon is explained further on without, for a novel, too far 
violating the bounds of probability. Mr. Kingsley has fallen into the 
trick of introducing into the present work some of the personages of his 
former stories, an artifice strongly objected to by some critics, but ono 
we hold to be perfectly justifiable, for, as Obenreizer says, “The worlé 
is so small,” and an air of truthfulness and reality is by this means 
imparted to the story. Putting aside his propensity to make children 
talk like grown-up people,—and like very clever grown-up people, 
too,—Mr. Kingsley displays a wonderful insight into the character of 
boys and girls, especially of the former; and we would strongly urge 
him to try his hand at a boy’s book, in which we predict for hima 
signal success such as Tom Brown himself might be proud of. In 
conclusion, we cordially recommend Silcote of Silcotes to our readers, 

Mount Carmel: a Story of Modern English Life. (Bentley.)—If this 
story resembles fact, modern English life must be much more like an 
ill-arranged melodrama than we had thought. We have here a young 
lady who keeps the evidence of her legitimacy (the church with the 
marriage registers has, of course, been burnt) among her dresses; a 
maid, otherwise an angel, who steals them; a thief who brings them 
back when they are wanted ; a villain of the deepest dye; a profligate 
nobleman who repents, and sundry other familiar characters of romance. 
We cannot say that the author makes these people seem anything more 
than the merest puppets, or even that the puppets are moved very 
skilfully. The best thing in the book, we should say, is a slight 
angling sketch, which has a certain freshness and reality. Only we wish 
that two-pound trout were more common phenomena of modern English 
life than they unhappily are. 

Origenis Hexaplorum que Supersunt. Vol. II, Part 1. Edited by 
Frederic Field. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford.)—This is an instalment 
of a noble work by Mr. Field, a gentleman already known to the literary 
and theological world by his labours upon St. Chrysostom. It is worthy 
of the Clarendon Press to undertake a publication which, however 
desired by scholars, would hardly have been undertaken by any private 
publishing firm. More than a century and a half has elapsed since the 
learned Benedictine, Montfaucon, issued his edition of the Hexapla. It 
is a ponderous work, and has now become scarce, and since his day the 
apparatus criticus which is needed for so learned a publication has be- 
come greatly extended in amount. We need hardly say that Mr. Field 
appears to be in possession of, and to have used judiciously, every exist- 
ing source of elucidation of the Hexapla. He labours, indeed, under the 
disadvantage of having brought out first tho first part of his second 
volume. We shall look anxiously for the first part of the first volume, 
which will, no doubt, contain valuable Prolegomena, and an account both 
of the method of the work itself, and of his own method of editing it. 
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OFFICES: 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL : 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 60 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING held at Liverpoot, on the 28th 
inst., the Report and Accounts for the Year ending 31st 
December, 1867, were adopted, and a Dividend at the rate of 


Five per cent. per annum declared. 


The SECURITY offered to QUEEN 


UNSURPASSED. 


Paid-up Capital... ... sso ove 


Accumulated Funds ... ... .. . 
Unpaid Portion of Subscribed Capital. 


The next Bonus falls to 
PROPOSALS COMPLETED 
YEAR’S BONUS. 


--» £190,972 





Policyholders is 


. —«: 171,721 
1,718,748 








THE RAPID GROWTH of the Company’s Business is 
remarkable, as shown by a triennial comparison, as follows :— 


1861. 1864. 1867. 


NET FIRE Premiums £68,000 £189,000 £299,000 

NET LIFE Premiums 

At last Valuation (1865), a BONUS was declared to Parti- 

cipating Life Policyholders AVERAGING 46 PER CENT. 

OF THE PREMIUMS PAID BY THE ASSURED, and in 
some instances rising as high as 75 per cent. 


20,000 39,000 84600 


be declared as at 31st DECEMBER next, and ALL NEW 


will 


BEFORE THAT DATE 


J. K. RUMFORD, Resident Secretary, London. 
J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, General Manager. 


THOS. W. THOMSON, Sub-Manager. 


30th May, 1868. 
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LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 
hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working, and general 
effectiveness has no superior. Price 4} Guineas com- 
plete. 

“THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
£2123 6d, the best of its kind, The Machine for the 
Million. 

“THE ELFIN " HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
£3 15s, complete. Samples of work gratis. 

OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 




















GEWING MACHINES. 

V,, F: THOMAS and Co. 

THE CELEBRATED «No. 2,” £10. 

])OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
‘e@ CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—MISTAKES 
RA RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE.—Each box of 
these admirable Pills is enveloped in a shect of printed 
directions, so plain and comprehensible that every one 
who reads must understand them. Nothing injurious 
to the human system enters into the composition of 
these Pills, which never weaken the feeblest frame. 

hey never can be taken at a wrong time, nor can they 
ever cause mischief in any stege of disease. Public 
favour has placed beyond dispute their merits in curing 
most disorders, and has bestowed commensurate suc- 
cess on their inventor. Holloway's Pills cannot be sur- 
passed for their safe and curative powers in all diseases 
of the stomach, liver, lungs, heart, head, and kidneys; 
in fact, they regulate every co oreal function. 








| 


OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 


CANTEENS AND 
MAPPIN A 


PLATE CHESTS. 
ND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 


First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; 


Third, £11 1ls; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 


Full Price Lists post free. 
OssERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 


elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 


77 and 73 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, 


and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 


and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 





Ks* CHAIRS, COUCHES, and | 

SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 54 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 





Pelys PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 


ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, 
pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS, These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 





FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 


pA RQUET SOLIDAIRES, 

HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS 
and BORDERINGS to ROOMS, &c, Being manufactured 
by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign- 
made parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper, 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cos*, Illus- 
trated catalogues on application to 


26 and 27 Berners street, London. 





\ R. ESKELL, SURGEON DENTIST, 
VE the Author of “ Pure Dentistry, and What it 
Does for us;” * Painless Tooth Extraction, or Anesthesia 
Locally Applied;” * Dental Surgery,a Practical Treatise,” 
&c., &c., may be consulted daily as hitherto from 10 to 
4 o'clock, at his only residence, 8 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. (A few doors from Bond street.) 
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DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
T INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


y LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
e attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
hen dozen. 
2: 308 





Sherries—Good dinner wines ..........+ evcccees 
_ Fine wines, pale or golden, 
Amontillado and Manzanilla .......... 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine. 
Ports—Crusted ........+.+ - 
— newly bottled .. 
Clarets—Pure sound wine: 
_ Fine, with bouque 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 
pints, 20s, 30s. 
— First Brand rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
728; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—( Nid, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


OURVOISIER’S COGNAC, the only 

/) BRANDY supplied to H.I.M. NAPOLEON IIL, 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54s, 
60s, 66s, 72s, 84s, respectively. V O, 84s; and V VO, 
120s per dozen bottles, 

Delivered free. Termscash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 

F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London, 

An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed, 










3, 308 
, 908 
54s; 







VILLE’S OLD IRISH W HISKY, 
BELFAST, of same qu: ulity as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter- -casks, and cases 
—Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunvyille and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
Wc. 
rmuE 
at 36s per dozen. 


Bottles and Cases included. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. 


charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


ir ~ LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLE S, 

he SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. L AZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers “having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on applic ation, 








MAYFAIR SHERRY, 
Fit for a gentleman's table, 
Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Samples sent free of 





HeBve SY’'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 





PArIs EXHIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from * LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used f rall sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfuct flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening aed 
Children and Invalids. 1lb., 14s; 4!b., 7s 6d; 3Ib., 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef- pont 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, ail Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all whvlesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


K EATING’S PERSIAN  INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER. [Fleas in Dogs, 
Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par 
t'cularly will, therefore, tind it invaluable. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each; or Is 








LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Perfect in all its arrangements. 200 Apartments, 
large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic. Board, if de- 
sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table d’hote 
daily. Address, Mr, Bohn, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


E getty mys of any PROFESSION 





who desire to increase their incomes are 
invited to undertake Agencies for an old-established 
SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. Liberal 
commissions allowed. 
Address M. T., care of Messrs Robertson and Scott, 
Advertising Agents, Hanover street, Edinburgh, stating 
occupation, and whether a private or advertised agency 
be desired. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLI, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 

for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 

















HEAL and | SON, ° TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
EAL and SON'S” ILLUSTRATED 


BE CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 
prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. 

HEAL and SON. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Ooart road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON,  Torrewman Court ROAD, W. 








SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and Pzerrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PerRins’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR * LEA AND PERRLNS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 202, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, 
Is per 100. 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house ” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d, 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 


with High Inner Flap, 





Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, «c., post free, 
Established 1841. 
M RS. Ss. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
‘FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately ghecked. 
TULN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


AY ITE AND SOUND 'TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of 
food. ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
imparts a peari-like whiteness to the tecth, eradicates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the 





packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 | 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, | 


gums, and gives a plea-ing fragrance to the breath 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 


ate 
Waa MEN’S CLUB ang 
INSTITUTE UNION, 150 Strand, 


Workmen having no place of resort for Society or 
business excepting Taverns, the nation at large ge suffers 
from the consequent loss of physical, mental, and 
strength.' — 

This Society aids workmen to organize Clubs 
Institutes, where the adv antages of the Tavern may be 
enjoyed without its evils, and where important Social} 
reforms may be carried out. Aid is earnestly desired, 

AUBERON HERBERT, 
THOMAS PATERSON, 
He DGSON PRATT, 


\RYSTAL 


f Hon. See Tetaries, 


PALACE. —H 
gSTIVAL.— ANDEL 








aig cveccecceeoe June 15 - Messiah, 
Wedne: June 17 Selection, 
Friday . June 19 Israel, 





Commencing each day at 2 o'clock precisely, The 
orchestra (double the diameter of the dome of St. 
Paul's), entirely roofed over, and with the grand tran- 
sept acoustically improved, will contain FOUR THOU. 
SAND PERFORMERS, carefully selected from the 
Orchestras, Musical Institutions, and Cathedral Choirs 
throughout the country, and from various parts of the 
Continent, comprising the principal Professors and 
Amuteurs. It is confidently expected that this Great 
Triennial Festival will be by far the mos t complete and 
magnificent display ever witnessed. 

The entire musical arrangements under the direc. 
tion of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Conductor, Mr, Costa, 

Principal Vocalists—Madlle. Titiens and Malle. Nils- 
son; Mdlle. Kellogg and Madame Rudersdorff; Malle. 
Carola and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington; Madame 
Sainton-Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. C ummings; 
Signor Foli and Mr. Santley. 

Organist, Mr. James Coward. 

Numbered Stall Tickets, including the raised seats in 
front of the Royal Boxes, Sets for the Three Days, 
Three Guineas and Two Guineas and a-Half: Stalls, 
Single Day, Twenty-five Shillings and One Guinea; 
Rese rved Tickets, Sets for the Three Days, One Guinea: 
Reserved Single Day Tickets, if bought before the day, 
Seven Shilling 7s and Sixpe nee; Admission Tickets, if 
bought before each day, Five Shillings; by payment at 
the Palace on the day, Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 

CRYSTAL PALACE GUINEA SEASON TICKETS 
admit on all the four days. 

For the extraordinary facilities for return tickets 
extending over the Festival see special bills issued 
by nearly every Railway Company. 

Tickets at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London, 

S.E.; or at 2 Exeter Hall, London, W.C. Cheques and 
post-office orders payable to George Grove. 
Full details and block plan of reserved seats on per- 
sonal application, or will be sent on receipt of two 
stamps at the Crystal Palace, at Exeter Hall, and at the 
usual agents, 


ATIONAL 





PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1500, and a supplemen- 
tary collection of others before that date, is NOW 
OPEN daily. 

Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each person; Tues- 
days, Half a-Crown. Open from 10 a.m, till 7 pm. 
Catalogues, ls and 1s 6d. 


A SPIRITUAL ADVENTURER.— 
e Everything Floating in the Air—Spiritual Mani- 
festations of a Home-ly Nature—Professor Pepper on 
Faraday'’s Optical Experim nts— George Buckland's 
Musical Entertainment, * The Marquis of Carabas "— 
The Abyssini: Expedition—Tie Autom itic 





u Chess- 
Player—The Shadow Bloudin.—At the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC, 





For GENTLEMEN—F ASHIONS for the PRESENT 
SEASON, 

J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley sireet, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, 
Liverpool. 

SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS of Tweed, Melton, 
and Cheviot Cloths, 21s, 31s 6d, 
2s, 52s 6d, and 63s each. 

FROCK and MORNING 
COATS of Twilled Imperial and 
Melton Cloths. 

TROUSERS of Cheviot, 
Zuenos Ayres, Australian, and 
_ rman Wools, 16s, 218, 25s, 

2 and 35s per pair. 
SPECIALITIES—In Ww AISTCOATS of Cashmeres, 
Quiltings, Drills, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use or made to 
measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Me rchat unt Clothiers. 


SPECIALITIES—In 


SPECIALITIES—In 















USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


- |] ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co.—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 







ENDS. 

Prize Medal Paraffine Candles.............06 Is Sd per Ib, 
Canadian Paraffine Candles ~» ae 
Petro-Stearine Candles .... Is2d , 
Stearine Candles Is0d , 
Patent Wax and S 10jd_ x 


, ‘. 
Petroline Transparent Candles v with plain 
ONES ..ccrcccerescovessvovensesecsesconcesetesossoese Is 0d 





*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQvU UARE 
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(Corrected to 25th April, 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
Annuities and | pe 
ssaj—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Capital £90" - Shareholders, cae 
‘ 7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
Chie Oth | branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
pay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
hroughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 
Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. . 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B, 
Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 
Dr. mas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
MD., F.R.S., General Register Office. 
Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 


plished 1838, 
a granting 


Claims paid exceed.,.........e-seeseee 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 
§. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. r 
F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 
Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
‘SS. 
MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
ny. 
John MIver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
ras, 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O’Brien, Esq. 
BoMBAY. 
Board of Management. 
i. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 
Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 
Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 


RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly E1G@HT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

ny for India, It is estimated that the local New 

siness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 





EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

DIRECTORS. 
. LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham | Sir J. Emerson Tennent. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esgq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


(OLonrAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, —’ By order, 

BR. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 

_ A PROVINCIAL DAILY NEWSPAPER for 

Sale. Apply to BULL, MIDDLETON, and CO., Adver- 
tising Agents, 37 Essex street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 

_4 BANK.—NOTICE is hereby given that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held 
at the Bank in Lothbury on WEDNESDAY, the 15th day 
of JULY next, at 1 o'clock precisely, for the purpose of 
receiving a half-yearly report from the Directors, and 
to declare a dividend. 

WILLIAM EWINGS, General Manager. 

3rd June, 1868. ° 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the dividend on the Ist July next, and 
will reopen on the 4th July. Proprietors registered in 
the Books of the Company on the 30th June will be 
entitled to the dividend for the current half-year on the 
number of shares then standing in their respective 
names, 


rPHE EAST INDIA IRRIGATION 
and CANAL COMPANY. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that all APPLICA- 
TIONS for SHARES or STOCK in the ORISSA and 
BEHAR UNDERTAKINGS of the above Company 
should be delivered at the Head Offices, 8 and 9 Queen- 
street place, Southwark Bridge, in the City of London, 
on or before Wednesday, the 17th inst., after which the 
Directors will proceed to an allotment. 

For particulars see former Advertisements and pro- 
spectuses, which can be had at the Company's Offices. 

By order, 
JOHN WESTWOOD, Secretary. 

8 and 9 Queen-street place, Southwark Bridge, 
London, E.C., June 4, 1863, 


ue LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, Londen. 








Invested Funds .......++. £3,401,005 
WUD TROCCIED scccescscevevcesesonssonsenes ° 836,816 
Life ditto 259,039 





The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission, 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, 


| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 
| Seema RIAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whaole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 














VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





| 


A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. READE. 
In crown 8vo, toned paper, elegant cloth, price 7s. 


yenos : and other Poems. By 
a Jounx EpmunD READE. 


ge MOXON and Co., 44 Dover street, Piccadilly, 
ndon, 


TRHE AUTHOR of “AUNT 
MARGARET'S TROUBLE” will commence a 

NEW TALE inthe JULY NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
London and New York: Virrve and Co, 


rPuUE AUTHOR of “ MABEL’S PRO- 
GRESS " will commence a NEW TALE in the 
JULY NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
London and New York: Virtve and Co, 


TMUE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD 
will be the NEW TALE by the Author of “ Aunt 

Margaret's Trouble,” “Mabel'’s Progress,” &c., com- 

mencing in the JULY NUMBER of SAINT PAULS. 
London and New York: VixtTveE and Co, 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
BB = James's square, is NOW OPEN until EIGHT 
o'clock in the EVENING, and will continue to be so 
until the 31st JULY. 


HE SCOTSMAN, published daily, 
price ONE Penny. The leading Scotch journal. 
London Office, 84 Fleet street (next door to Punch 
Office), where subscribers and the Trade are supplied, 
and Advertisements received.—The WEEKLY SCOTS- 
MAN, every Saturday, price One Penny. 


HE INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND. 
Historical Notes on the Chief Seats of the Wool- 
len Manufacture in Scotland, in the WEEKLY SCOTS- 
MAN of Saturday, June 13th.—London Office, 84 Fleet 
street. 
THE TRADES’ CONGRESS - at 
MANCHESTER.—For a Full Report of this 
Congress see the “ BEEHIVE NEWSPAPER” (con- 
ducted by George Potter) of last and this SATURDAY 
(June 6 and 13). The two numbers sent free by post 
for 5d, or can be had of any newsagent, or from the 
Office, 10 Bolt court, Fleet street, E.C 


HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 

of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 

circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 

milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 

dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCULLOCH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

















Sir.—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as 1 consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 
RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle, 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors, 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham, Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and _ testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The 
Office of PRINCIPAL will be VACANT next 
Michaelmas. The Council request Clergymen, being 
Graduates of either Oxford or Cambridge, who may be 
desirous of becoming Candidates, immediately to send 
their names to the Rev, Prebendary WILKINSON, 
Broughton Gifford, Melksham. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
FOR LADIES, 

Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London. 

Half-Term, June 11, till end of July. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 guineas; 
Middle School, 40 guineas; Elementary School, 30 
guineas per annum. Payment reckoved from entrance. 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 


For prospectuses, with list of rev. patrons and lady 
patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College. 

EDUCATION.—14 GREAT STANHOPE STREBT, BATH. 
N RS. JEFFERY receives a small 
4 





number of YOUNG LADIES, whom she educates 
as members of a family. 

Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters 
Terms on application to Mrs. Jeffery. 

Referees: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath ; Rev. T. Poynting, 
Monton, Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, ° 
Worcestershire; J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., 
Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., late Vice-Master of 
University College School, London; J. Shute, Esq. 
Clifton Down, Bristol. 

\ CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 

prepared from the Malvern Water, so long cele- 
brated for its purity. Every bottle is protected by @ 
label having name and trade mark. Manufactories at 
London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE RIGHT HON. LADY HERBERT OF LEA. 


LOVE; OR, SELF-SACRIFICE 


By LADY HERBERT. 


One vol. post 8vo. [ Immediately. 


Also, now ready at all Librarieg. 


By the; A SISTER’S.STORY (Le Recit d’une 
Seur). By Mrs, AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. From the 
French Original by EMILY BOWLES. 3 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. 
Author of “ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 
“A well conceived story unaffectedly told, which, | 
without creating a sensational amount of excitement, | “ We have found it impossible to convey any adequate 
creates a healthy and legitimate interest, which lasts | idea of the charm of this book. We can only recom- 
throughout. The characters and incidents are perfectly | mend those of our readers who are not already familiar 
natural, a quality in a modern novel of extreme rarity. | with it to supply the shortcomings of our criticism by 
In fact it is a truly sensible and praiseworthy book.”"— | miking acquaintance with it for themselves. Miss 
Athenxum. Bowles's share of the work is executed with great skill. 
It deserves the highest praise a translation can obtain 
STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: |—that it makes us Soe the transla tor.”"—Saturday 
a Novel. By the Author of “Archie Lovell,” &. | Review. 
3 vols. 


“*Steven Lawrence’ is so good a novel as to be on THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 


the verge of being a great one."—Daily News. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A LOST NAME. By the Author of SUNSHINE and SHADE. In 2 vols. 


“Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








This day is published, price 34s, cloth. 
VOLS. III. anp IV. or 


KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


With numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. 


MR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, 


The FOURTH EDITION of the FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES of the above Work, price 32s. 





“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


10 vols. royal 8vo, profusely Illustrated, is now completed, price £4 10s. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—87th Year. 


The PROPRIETORS have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by the AUTHOR of 
“MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD,” entitled 


BLONDEL PARVA. 


————- 





BOS 


EXTENSIVELY USED BY MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS, THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, 
CLERGY, AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


CRAMER’SGUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


entitles Subscribers to select, either at once or at various times during the space of one year, SHEET MUSIC 
(i.¢., the same as ordinarily sold at half-price) to the marked value of 


FIVE GUINEAS, 


and to retain possession of the same as their OWN PROPERTY. 
Subscription (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 21s; or 253 for Country Subscribers, if the music 
be sent by post prepaid; payable in advance. 


CRAMER and CO. (Limited), 201 Regent street, London, W. 


BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguishefl in this country. Portable Showers, 7s 6d: Pillar Showers, £3 to £5128; Nursery, 15s to 32s; Sponging, 
9s 6d to 32s; Hip, 13s 3d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and 
Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE KINGDOM 


is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 
11s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s 6d; and Cots, from 15s 6d 
each; handsome Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s 6d to £20, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and 








Bedding and Bed-Hang- 








Marble Chimney-Pieces, Table Cutlery, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Kitchen Ranges, Clocks and Candelabra, ings, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water | Lamps, Gaseliers, Baths and Toilet Ware, Bed-Room Cabinet Fur- 


niture, 


Tea Trays, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 


Urnsand Kettles, 


Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 


with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 


| Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 





THE NEW NOVELS, 
Robert Falconer. By George 


MacDOoNALD, LL.D., Author of “ Ale ” 
8 vols, ; “lec Forbes,” te, 


’ 
Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter, By 
Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “Off the Line” 
“The interest of this story is unflagging, “ang it 
tone is pleasant and healthy. There is good charactes 
drawing, and the plot is deeply interesting."—Star. . 


From Olympus to Hades, B 
Mrs. ForRESTER, Author of “ Fair Women,” 3 oy 
“A novel of no ordinary ability. Its moral is excel. 
lent, and the plot is arranged with consummate skill. 


“ The characters are very ably drawn."—John Bull 


A Noble Woman. By J, ¢ 
JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION.’ 3vols. 
“A masterly work of fiction. It is a truthful sk 
of real life."—Daily News. name 
Hurst and BLAckeET?, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. large post 8yo, 24s, 


SAINTS & SINNERS; 


OR, IN CHURCH AND ABOUT IT, 
By Dr. Doran. 

“ By far Dr. Doran's best work.”—Athenzum, 

“An infinitely interesting and instructive work.” 
Observer. 

“Full of entertainment and information."—Sun, 

“These lively volumes are among the pleasantest 
and most amusing of the season.”—Star. 

Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





On Friday, in 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


AROUND THE KREMLIN ; 


OR, PICTURES OF LIFE IN MOSCOY,. 
By G. T. LOWTH, 
Author of the “ Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
IRST LOVE and LAST LOVE: a 


Tale of the Indian Mutiny, in 3 vols. By James 
GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “The 
White Cockade,” &c. Now ready, at all the Libraries 
in the Kingdom. 

Georce RovuTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


The Rey. J. G. WOOD'S NEW WORK. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
$= FRESH and SALT WATER 
_ AQUARIUM. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, MA, 
with Eleven Coloured Illustrations. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


“ AUTHOR'S EDITION of Mr. 
; LONGFELLOW'S WORKS. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. New and 
complete Edition, with 149 Illustrations by Jobn 
Gilbert, and a Portrait. 4to, cloth, 21s. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. The Red-Line Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations by John Gilbert. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges. 10s 6d. 

Longfellow’s. Poetical Works, illustrated by John 
Gilbert. Post Svo, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, illustrated by John 
Gilbert. Cheap Edition, feap, 8vo, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 3s 6d, 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, illustrated by John 
Gilbert (Routledge’s 2s 6d Poets). Green cloth, 2s 6d. 
Longfellow's Poetical Works (cheapest complete 
edition ever published). 400 pages on toned paper, 
with a Portrait. Post 18mo, boards. 1s 6d. This 
Edition may also be had in cloth, 2s; and in Rox- 
burghe binding, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 

Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, Ballads, &c., illus- 
trated by John Gilbert. Square 8vo, gilt. 5s. 

Longfellow’s Miles Standish and other Poems, illus- 
trated by John Gilbert. Square 8vo, gilt. 5s. 

Longfellow’s Dante—The Inferno. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3s 6d, 

Longfellow's Dante—The Purgatorio. 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

Longfellow's Dante—The Paradiso, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3s 6d. 

Longfellow’s Dant>—The whole work. 
crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 

In ordering be sure to ask for Routledge’s Editions. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, 
Lu igate hill, London. 





Crown 8vo, 


One vol. 





A NEW HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW 
GRAMMAR. With an Appendix, containing 
the Hebrew Text of Genesis i.-vii. and Psalms i,-vi. 
Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. By _ Rev. 
STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s 
College, London. 

“This grammar is intended as a compendious 
manual, sufficiently elementary for beginners, and at 
the same time not too elementary for the more ad- 
vanced student. It; resents in a concise and intelligib’e 
form the principal facts of the language, and is 
intended to aid the student, with or without other 
assistance, to read the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
in the original language with intelligence and precision. 
—Author's Preface. 





Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


JouN MvuRRAY, Albemarle street. 
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NOW READY. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS ON 
EDUCATION. 
By THOMAS MARKBY, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


3 
ON THE 


WRITTEN WORD. 


By the Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


4 
THE 


HYMNS OF DENMARK 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH. 
By GILBERT TAIT. 


Cloth extra, smal] 8ve. 


r 


On “ ECCE HOMO.” 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


6 
The DISCIPLE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, LLD, 
Author of “ Within and Without,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘ 
LA BELLE FRANCE. 
By BESSIE PARKES-BELLOC, 
Author of “ Essays on Woman's Work,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, 


Square 870, 12s. 


8 
SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, 


AND OTHER MISCELLANIES, 


From the Published Writings of 
A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
HIGHLAND PARISH. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
Editor of “Good Words.” 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown $vo, 6s. 





STRAHAN AND CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FOUL PLAY. By Charles Reade and Dion 


BOUCICAULT. In 83 vols. [This day, ready. 
MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. By Henry 
KINGSLEY. In 3 vols. [This day, ready. 





A NEW EDITION, thoroughly Revised and Rewritten. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY, 


thoroughly Revised and Rewritten, will be published next week, in demy 8vo, price 25s. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. L, price 


One Shilling, is to be had from all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 


PARIS for the ENGLISH, 1868. Price One 


Shilling, will be published next week. 


SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS on MEN and MANNERS, 


forming the Second of “The HANDY VOLUME SERIES,” will be published next week. 


The First of the Handy-Volume Series, “The GORDIAN KNOT,” by Sartey Brooks, is to 
be had from all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls, price Half-a-Crown. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


This day, with a new Introduction, with Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, medium 8yo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON AND 
OF HIS SON ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


COMPRISING ALSO A HISTORY OF THE INVENTION AND INTRODUCTION OF THE RAILWAY 
LOCOMOTIVE, 


By SAMUEL SMILES. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged. Forming also the Third Volume of “ Lives of Engineers.” 








By the same Author, 


SECOND EDITION—The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND & IRELAND. 


8vo, 16s, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo, 188, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


“In this edition I have incorporated the numerous | English history and art, can be brought to the correct- 
corrections which, according to the invitation held out | ness which the subject requires. Somte interesting 
in the Preface, have been suggested by critics, or kindly | additions have thus been supplied, which I hope at 
sent tome from various quarters, and for which I beg | some future time to republish in a separate form, for 
to return my sincere thanks. It is only by such infor- | the benefit of the purchasers of the First Edition."— 
mation that a work, touching on so many points of | Preface to Second Edition. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





This day, with Illustrations by the Author, small 8yo, 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN NORWAY. 


By LADY DI BEAUCLERK. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Just published, in royal 8vo, price 10s 6d, with 19 Plates. 
ON THE 
VENTILATION OF DWELLING-HOUSES, 
AND THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT FROM OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun., Author of “Our Domestic Fire-Places,” &c. 
“The treatise has two great merits—it is thoroughly sensible and practical.”"—/Jmperial Review, 
London: ROBEH® HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART UNION. 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE IDYLLS OF THE KING, BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


GUSTAVE DORE'’S EDITION of “ELAINE” has won higher and more unanimous praise than has been 
bestowed upon any book for years. The “Opinions of the Press” may be referred to as the best possible 
evidence of the universal appreciation in which these chefs-d'ceuvre of Doré are held. 

For one guinea, facsimiles of the nine drawings may be had beautifully printed by Vincent Brooks, the size of 
the originals; besides a chance of obtaining one of the drawings themselves, 


The drawings and facsimiles are on view at the Ceramic Court, Crystal Palace, whence prospectuses, 
containing ful] particulars, will be sent on application, gratis and post free. Agents appointed in alt towns, 
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The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE ready next week. 
Next week will be published, No, XIL, for JULY, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Conducted by Epuunp Yates, Price One Shilling. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, the Special 
Correspondent of the Standard, 1 vol. 8vo. [Vert week. 
NOTICE.—This day is published. 

The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, M.A. 2 yols, 8vo, with Portraits, 36s, 

“CON AMORE;” or, Critical Chapters. By Justin 


MoCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 1 vol., 12s. 
[Now ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By H. Pemberton. In1l 


vol. 8vo, illustrated. [Nearly ready. 


‘TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL by the Author of “The WOMAN in WHITE.” 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Reprinted from 

All the Year Round, In 3 vols. [ln July. 
EAST LYNNE.” 
By Mrs. Henry 
[Vou ready, 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of * 
The RED COURT FARM: a New wae. 
Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” “ Trevlyn Hold,” & 
Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. 
The ROCK ARBAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” &e. 3 vols, [Vow ready. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” * Sword and Gown,” &c., is ready this day 
at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols, 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by W. H. RUSSELL. 

The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRAD. BY W. H. 
Rvssew, LL,D., of the Times. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols This day. 
NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS. 

The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PeNpER CubitP), Author of “Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


JOHN HALLER'S NIECE. By Russell Gray, Author of 


“Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. (This day. 
The LOST Lie. A Novel. By Tom Hood, Author of 


“A Golden Heart, 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


By Mrs. Edward 


(Just ready. 


5 . 
3 vols. 








FRANCESCA’'S LOVE. A New. Novel. 


PULLEYNE, 3 vols, 


WILD as a HAWK. A New Novel. 


Author of “Charlotte Burney,” “ Hester Kirton,” &c, 


By Mrs. Macquoid, 


3 vols, (Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND, 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
ee. the latest Admiralty Surveys of the West Coast and Islands, and an 
Index of casy reference to 9,700 Places onthe Map. Price, in a Pocket Case, 7s 6d; 
or in Sheets, 6s. 

The followlng Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS are published 
separately, uniformly with the above, in Pocket-Case, with Indexes to cach Map, 
price 4s 6d for Maps of One Sheet, and 8s for Maps of Two Sheets:— 

ENGLAND and WALES (Two Sheets), | SOUTIL AMERICA (Two Sheets). 
AUSTRIAN EMPIRE (Two Sheets), UNITED STATES of NORTH AME- 
PRUSSIA. RICA (Two Sheets). 











ITALY (Two Sheets). CAN se A (Two Sheets). 

FRANCE. AFRIC: 

SWITZERLAND. SOU TH AU STRALIA. 

IRELAND. | INDIA ping ery 8). 

BE LGLU M and the NETHERLANDS. CHINA and JAPAN 

SPAIN BASIN of MEDITE KI tANEAN SEA. 
SWEDEN and NORWAY. PALESTINE. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Jast pubiiched. 


Imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, £3 10s, 


VILLA & COTTAGH ARCHITECTURE. 


SELE‘ XAMPLES OF COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES 
REC Y ERECTED, WITH A FULL DESCRIPTIVE NOTICE 
OF EACH BUILDING, 








‘3, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, are ilus- 
and St ms togther with cosnsionsl Davpastive 
dings are fully deseribed, and in nearly every case a 


Thirty Viilas and ¢ 
trated by Plans, Ele 
Views and Det us. 
statement of th 











London: BLACK?ré and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 2 large Volumes, including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZEMEER. 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
With a Supplement, bringing the information down to the latest time. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With about 809 Wood Engravings. 

“So far as we have been able to judge of the accuracy of the Supplement, it 
deserves hearty commendation, and is in every respect worthy of the great standard 
work to which it is attached.”—Obdserver. 

“This excellent book of reference... ... All the articles we have examined, 
whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than 
we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.”—Athenwum., 

*,* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, in 1 vol., cloth, 16s, 

BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 








aaa, 
Crown 8yo, bevelled, 6s. 


A STUDY 


OF THE 


WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSOon, 


“Mr. Tainsh has gone through nearly all the poems, one by one, educing and d. 
veloping thei r inward meaning in a way deed h leaves little to be desired, The 
critic’s mind, open to every beauty of his author, is happy in its duty of love, ons 
moves with a calm and gracious ease. The arrangement of the poems into grow 
is original and judicious, Much space is also rightly given to the consideration . 
‘In Memoriam.’ "'—Fortnightly Review. ‘s 

“Mr. Tainsh shows that he has a true love of the poet's art, and he writes both 
gracefully and thoughtfully. He has the right to speak which comes from an ardent 
appreciation of the beauties of his author, and an elaborate series of stu lies,” 
Saturday Review. aa 

“We commend Mr. Tainsh’s work to many to whom the writings of our great 
“oe are a sealed book.”—ASpectator. 

‘This is an admirable analysis of the works of one poet by another poet, 
Suetee r poct we say, though we have never seen any of Mr. Tainsh’s poetry, and 
are not even aware that he ever wrote any. Still, in the best and highest sense of 
the word, he is @ true poet.”—Giobe. 

“Mr. Tainsh has performed his task satisfactorily."—Zondon Review, 

“We think we shall have shown our readers that there is a good deal in Mr 
Tainsh’s volume worth their notice.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“All true lovers of the works of the greatest poet of our times may well thank 
Mr. Tainsh for the admirable volume before us, Very cordially we recommend the 
book to all lovers of true poetry.”—Churchman’s Shitling Magazine, 


193 Piccadilly. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 


NEW BOOKS AT _ MUDIE LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books continue to be added to MUDIE’S 
=) LECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of 
1 the Principal Fortucoming Works as they appear. 
First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
Pook Societies supplied on Liberal Terms, 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


More than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Sur plus Copies of Recent Books, 
including a Large Selection of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Presents and Prizes, are on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Revised Catalogues are now ready, and will be forwarded on application, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Ciry OFFick, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 











NEW NOVEL. 


In a few days will be published, at all Libraries. 


THURSTAN MEVERELL; 


oR, 


THE FOREST OF TIE PEAK. 
By HENRY KIRKE, M.A., B.C.L. 


London: BrMROSE and Sons, 21 Paternoster row; and Derby. 





NEW WORK, written for the ARUNDEL SOCIETY by A. H. LAYARD, MP. 
Now ready, with Six Illustrations. 


THE BRANCACCI CHAPEL, FLORENCE; 


And a Notice of the Lives and Works of Masolino, Masaccia, and Filippino Lippi. 
By A. H. LAYARD, M.P. 
Price to Members, 4s 6d; to Strangers, 6s. 
This Work also forms part of the “First” Annual Publications of the Society 
for 1868. 
ARUNDEL Socrety, 24 Old Bond street, London. 


Will be ready in a few days, price 2s 6d. 
‘ THAT SHOULD WE DRINK? An Inquiry suggested 
by Mr. Beckwith’s “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By JAmMEs L. DENMAN. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
4 REE-WILL and LAW in PERFECT HARMONY. By 
IHleNRY TRAVIS, M.D., Author of “ Moral Freedom reconciled with Causation.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In feap. 8vo, price 5s, ‘cloth, gilt edg res. 

REASON: Poems, Didactic, Meditative, 
Historical, and Domestic; with Odes, Ballads, 
By S. Stockton Honnor. 
GALIGNANI, 





JHYME and 

» Figurative, Descriptive, 
Epigrams, Epitaphs, and Humorous Pieces, 
London: LONGMANS and Co, Paris: 











Crown 8yv0, price 5s, cloth. 
SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on True and False 
Teaching. ‘Translated, with Explanatory Notes and an Introduction on 
Ancient and Modern Sophistry. By R. W. MACKAY, M.A., Author of “The Pro- 
gvess of the Iutellect,” * The Tiibingen Schoo! and its Antecedents,” &e. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATe, London and Edinburgh. 


a ys 





Just published, post Svo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

i em JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: His Historical 
Cheracter Vindicated; or an Examination of the Internal Evidence for Our 

Lord’s Divine Mission with reference to Modern Controversy. By the Rev. C. A. 

Row, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, Author of “The Nature and Extent of 

Divine Inspiration,” &c. 


* An honest and industrious work, 
plane as Mr, Liddon, our author justly vindicates his claim to be received as an 


} 
' 
independent thinker.”"—Church Review. 
| WILLIAMS and NorGate, London and Edinburgh, 

TIEW of St. DAVID’S, NEATH.—The BUILDER of 
| THIS WEEK, 4d, or, by post, 5d, contains—A Fine View and Pian of St. 





and although moving occasionally in the same 





David’s Church, Neath—Portraits and Portrait Painters—Foreign Artists in En gland 
in 16th Century, and their Influence—T he Proposed Church in St. Pancras—/ Artists 
and Arabs—and various other papers, with all the news, artistic and saniiary.— 


1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S LIST. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER, price 2s. 
7 de MAISTRE. Part Il. By | The Hon. ROBERT LYTTON’S POEMS. 
JOSEPH aitor. By George Meredith. 
M DARWIN'S ITYPOTIESES, Part| LEONORA  CASALONT. Book IL 
anid By George Henry Lewes. Tratere wo vi ft © A, 
MASSIMO a AZEGLIO. By A. Gallenga. Trollo 
MATIHEN ARNOLD on the LONDON | The DIGEST of LAW COMMISSION. 
NIVERSITY. By Walter Bagehot. | By W. O'Connor Morris. 








Mr. TOLMAN HUNTS “ ISABEL.” CRITICAL NOTICES. 
By Bernard Cracroft. 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life in a Sonth- 
American Republic a together with a History of the Loan of 1864. By FE. B. 
Eastwick, C.B., F.R.5. In demy 8yo, with a Map. [This day. 


NEW WORK by J. G. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
BONES AND I. By J. G. Wuyre-Mervitte. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. (This day. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ONLY GEORGE.” 
NOT TOO LATE. By the Author of “ Only George.” 


2 vols, crown Syo. [Ready at all Libraries this day. 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. By C. W. Parxvutt, 


Professor of Geology in the University of Upsala. Translated by the Rey. M. 
R. BarNARD, B.A. Demy 8yvo, illustrated. [Vert week, 


The PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN. 


1 from the Posthumous Works of R. Keyser, late Professor in History 
el University in Christiania, Norway, by the Rey. M. R. BArNakp, 
(This day. 


Translate 
at the I 
B.A. Crown Svo. 


EGMONT: a Tragedy. By Goethe. 
the original German by ArTHUR DUKE CuLEripGE, M.A, With Entr'actes and 
Songs by hoven, newly arranged from the full Score, and Schubert's Song, 
“Frendyoll und Leidvoll,” and an [lusiration by J. E. Millais, Esq., R.A. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, 8s 6d, (This day. 





Translated from 


NEW VOLUME of REMINISCENCES, 


The OLD TIMES and the NEW. In crown 8vo, 


cloth, 7s 6d [This day, 


a] " ct 
RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 
DAZEGLIO. Translated with Notes and an Introduction by Count MAFFEI. 
2 vols. post 5vo, 24s, 

“Madame Ricci gave these papers iothe world. In Italy, at least, they have been 
widely read and admired; and they are now published by Count Maffei in two 
volumes of racy, brisk, and idiomatic English, for which the Count deserves our 
heartiest thanks. Such a book, besides being fresh and winning in its style, is of 
solid moment in its matter. It is not only the record of a noble life, but the history 
of a great revolution; and those who wish to comprehend the New Italy should 
study in these pages the Old Italy out of which it has been made,"—Athenxum, 


The ROMANCE of DUELLING. By A. Srermmirz. 


2 vols. post 8yo, 21s. 


SPEECHES of the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., 


upon Subjects having relation chiefly to the Claims and Interests of the 
Labouring Class. With a Preface. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


SUCCESS : 






a Novel. By G. Proxe. 3 vols. crown 


THE MARSTONS. By Hamiuton Arve. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 
“There is n _ ing in this novel of a sensational character, but there are several 






chapters of pa and passion. But though the story is extremely interesting, we 
think Mr. Aix ié s chief forte lies in the delineation of character. His book contains 
& complete gallery of portraits, most of them appare ntly photographed from life, 
and all be: aring more or less evidence of truthful picturing....... It is a proof of 
their distinctness and reality that they remain clearly imprinted on the reader's 
mind after he has finished the book......As for our readers, we advise those among 
them who enjoy a clever, vivacious story to make acquaintance with Ojivia, and 
Madame Stellins, and Miss Pringle, and old Thorpe, for we are sure they will not 
regret our reconmmendatiou.”"—Zimes, 


The DREAM NUMBERS. 


vols. crown Syo. 

“We welcome Mr. Trollope back to his old Italian ground......... Central Italy is 
as famili rto him as Fleet Street was to Dr. Johnson. He knows ev mountain 
ery city, nook, and corner, and all the human ins and outs of Italian cha- 
To read him is to be in Italy; and to res The Dream Numbers’ is to have 
supped with the Widow Monaldi, to have looked into the eyes of the beautiful 
The Dream Numbers’ is a novel that readers cannot fail to 

enjoy and appreciate.”"—Jinperial Revie. 


TONIC BITTERS. By Lec: 


crown S8yo. 











By T. A. Trottors. 3 












Kyicut. 2 vols. 


_ “Though her } s distinetly a book with a moral purpose, she is content to let 
the action of the story inculcate the lesson to which her title points......... Miss 
Knight has produced » story which will not be so widely popular as, having regard 
to the excelience of its doctrine and purpose, we could wish it to be.”"— Athen: eum, 


LOVE’S M A TCHLESS MIGHT. 


Crown 8 


By H. Hopkinson. 


MYDDELTON POMFRET. HArRIsoNn 


AINSWORTH, 3 yols, crown 8yo, 


By W. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS. 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, &c., relating to 
eC IRELAND. By the late Nassau W. SENIOR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(/n a few days. 


2 


RISH GRIEVANCES SHORTLY STATED. By 


JAMES COTTER MontsON, M.A., Oxon. 8yvo, 3s 6d. 


3 
RELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and 
Church Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 8vo0, 5s. 
4 


RELAND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD for 
ENGLISH PARTY STRIFE. By Geratp Frirzeipsox, Esq., one of 
Masters in Chancery in Ireland. 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


NDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Ad- 


ministration in India. 3y GEORGE CHESNEY, Accomptant-General to the 
Government of India, Public Works’ Department, 8vo, with Map, 21s. 


6 


2OEMS WRITTEN in BARRACKS. 


ANDER HUME BUTLER, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


By A.ex- 


CHAPLET of VERSES. By Anperame A. 
4 Procter, Third Edition, with Vignette by R. Doyle. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
8 


/ LICE RUSHTON, and other Poems. By Francis 
REYNOLDS. Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d, 
9 
V\OETHE’S ZJphigenie anuj Tauris, price 2s, and 


SCHILLER'S Witshelm Tell, price 25 6d, eunetated for English Stud: »nts of 
the German Language by EpbWAkD OrreN, of Haileybury College. 


10 
| ORATIIT OPERA, Pocket Edition of the Text, 
edited by J. E. Yonou, M.A., Assistant-Master, Eton College. Square 
1smo. [Vert week. 
11 


N ALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. 
. W. Cox, MLA. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's Stories from the 
Greek Classica. Crown 8yv0, 6s 6d. 


12 
ORD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on MILTON 


and MACHIAVELLI. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 


WSSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS : the 
Jesuits, Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &e. By the Rey. R. H. Quick, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


14 
AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
4 NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological, By 8S. Davin- 
son, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols, Svo, 30s, 


15 
THE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: a Third 


Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev, Oxpy 
Surpcey, M.A, 8yvo, 15s. 


16 


Oi! URCH COMPREMENSION : 


Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Post Svo, 2s. 


a Letter to the 


HE HARVEST: an pn By Mrs. Frepertc 
GRANVILLE. Edited by the Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HooK, D.D., 
F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. Feap. 8vo, 2s Gd. 


18 
THE SEA FISHERMAN. By J. C. Witcocks, 
Guernsey. Second Edition, enlarged, with about 80 Woodcut Llustrations, 

Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


19 


QX the SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHIL- 
DREN'S DISEASES. By T. Ho.mes, Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. With 9 Chromolithographic Plates and 95 Woodeuts. 8vo, 21s. 


. 20 
] IBLE ANIMALS. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


Copiously illustrated with Original Designs engraved on wood, Panis L, 
to VI. To be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, price 1s each. 


21 


iP XAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and 

GAS ENGINES. By Joun Bourne, C.E. Part L, to be completed in 24 
Monthly Parts, 2s 6d each, forming 1 vol. 4to, illustratedby about 50 Plates and 
about 400 Woodcuts. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Messrs. Rivington’s List. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Newman’s (J. H.) Parochial and 
Plain Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last Editions 
published by Messrs. Rivington. In 8 Monthly vols., crown 8vo, 
5s each, [ Vols. I. and LI. just published. 


The Divinity of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Prebendary of Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Aids to Prayer. A Course of Lectures 
delivered at Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, on the Sunday 
Mornings in Lent, 1868. By DANIEL MOORE, M.A. Crown 
8yo, 48 6d. 


Sketches of the Rites and Customs 
of the Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. ROMANOFF. 
With an Introductory Notice by the Author of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘“ Post-Medizval 
Preachers,” &¢. With Illustrations. 


FIRST SERIES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo, 9s 6d. 


Flosculi Cheltonienses; a Selection from 
the Cheltenham College Prize Poems, 1846—1866. Edited by C. 
8. JERRAM, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, and THEODORE W. 
JAMES, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Thucydides. Books I. and II. Edited by 
CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Second Classical Master of Cheltenham College. 
‘Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Olynthiacs and Philippics of 
Demosthenes. Edited by G. H. HESLOP, M.A., late Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Head Master of 
St. Bees. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


° re 

The Clouds of Aristophanes. With 
English Notes by W. ©. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
Colloge, Cambridge ; Classical Lecturer of Queen's College, Crown 
8yvo, 3s 6d. 


A Key to the Knowledge and Use 
of the Book of Common Prayer. By JOHN HENRY 
BLUNT, M.A, Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Annals of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. From its Foundation to A.D. 1867. Containing an 
Account of the various collections of printed books and MSS. there 
preserved ; with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library 
of the University. By W. D. MACRAY, M.A., Assistant in the 
Library, Chaplain of Magdalen and New Colleges. 8vo, 12s. 

[Nearly ready. 


The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer. Being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary 
on the Devotional System of the Church of England. Edited by 
JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Third Edition, pp. 760, with 
Three Plates. Imperial 8vo, 36s; Large-paper Edition, royal 4to, 
with large margin for Notes, £3 3s. 


Household Theology: a Handbook of 


Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer-Book, 
the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c., &c. By 


| IN THE PRESS, 


Platonis Phaedo. [Edited by the Rey 
ALFRED BARRY, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambrid ' 
Principal of King’s College, London. Crown 8yo. 8 


Isocratis Orationes. With Notes ang 
Introduction by JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, B.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Lecturer at Jesus College 
Cambridge. Part I. Crown 8vo. sin 


Demosthenis Orationes Privatag, 
Edited by ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Clare College, Cambridge. Part I. Da Corona. Crown 8yo, 


The Witness of the Old Testament 
to Christ. The Boyle Lectures for the year 1868. By the Rey, 
STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Preacher at St. James’s, West. 
minster, and Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London. 
8yo. 


Poems. By HENRY FRANCIS LYTE, 


M.A., late Vicar of Lower Brixham, Devon. New Edition. Small 
8vo. 


Five Years’ Church Work in the 


Kingdom of Hawaii. By the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
HONOLULU. Crown 8vo. 


Vox Ecclesiz Anglicans. A Selection 
of Extracts from the Chief Divines of the Church of England on the 
Main Points of Doctrine and Discipline. By GEORGE G. PERRY, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Waddington, Rural Dean, 
and Proctor for the Diocese of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 


Popular Objections to the Book of 


Common Prayer. Considered in Four Sermons on the Sunday 
Lessons in Lent, the Commination Service, and the Athanasian 
Creed. With a Preface on the existing Lectionary. By EDWARD 
MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Small 8vo. 


The Annual Register. A Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad. For the Year 1867; being 
the Fifth Volume of an improved Series. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

The Volumes for 1863, 1864, 1865, and 1866 may be had, price 

18s each. 


Perranzabuloe, the Lost Church 
Found; or, the Church of England not a New Church, but 
Ancient, Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church 
Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. 0. 
TRELAWNEY COLLINS, M.A., Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, 
and late Fellow of Balliol College. New Edition, crown 8vo. 


Selections from Modern French 
Authors. With English Notes. By HENRI VAN LAUN, 
French Master at Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo. 

Part I—HONORE DE BALZAC. 


art IIL—H. TAINE. 


Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesie 
Anglicans. A GULIELMO BRIGHT, A.M. et PETRO 
GOLDSMITH MEDD, A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in 
Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine redditus. In an elegant pocket volume, 
with all the Rubrics in red. New Edition. Small Svo. 


A Key to the Knowledge and Use of 





J. H. BLUNT, M.A. Third Edition, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


the Bible. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8vo. 





RIVINGTONS: London, 


—————— 


Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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